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Wi rgfinians In The Teche Country 



by 

Glenn R. Conrad and Gertrude C. Taylor 
INTRODUCTION 




*It would be difficult to examine the saga of emigration of Virginians to Louisiana 
without investigating, however briefly, the economic-social circumstances which surrounded 
these people at a particular time and caused them to leave their native soil. Understanding 
these circumstances will explain how a group of people, possessing deep roots in the Tide- 
water and Piedmont districts of Virginia, could suddenly decide to go in search of a better 
life elsewhere, even if their odyssey meant facing an uncertain future, unknown diseases, 
and untimely death. 

The economic backbone of Virginia in the eighteenth century was agriculture, par- 
ticularly the tobacco culture. During the first century and a half of the colonial era, to- 
bacco had allowed Virginia planters to develop a style of living much akin to that of the 
English gentry. But this type of agriculture, “based upon a single crop produced by exploi- 
tive methods . . . caused yields to decline and lands to reach a condition in which the 
planters declared them ‘exhausted.’” 1 Whenever this condition had occurred in the years 
before 1750, profits, and therefore the standard of living, had been maintained by moving 
to new ground, exploiting the fertility of this soil for a few years, and then passing on to 
new lands cleared from the forest. 2 Expansion thereby became a normal condition of the 
agricultural unit. But as farms developed into plantations, exploitive practices caused the 
earth to yield decreasing profits from increasing capital investment, particularly in the form 
of slave labor. 

It had therefore become obvious to many Virginia planters in the years between the 
French and Indian War and the American Revolution that the old life could not be sus- 
tained without serious social friction and that a new order had to begin. 3 A solution to 
their economic problem seemed to be found in the post-Revolutionary decades when Vir- 
ginia agriculturists turned from tobacco with its rapid depletion of soil vitality to wheat 
cultivation. There is no doubt that it was the large demand for flour spawned by shortages 
arising from the Napoleonic wars which prevented ruined tobacco farmers from quitting 
their native soil in search of new opportunities in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and the 
Old Southwest. 

Virginia’s prosperity, brought on by this extraordinary demand for grain, was pre- 
carious at best, for it was a trade based upon the short-range exigences of wartime. When 
peace came to Europe and America in 1815, European and Caribbean markets were sud- 
denly closed to Virginia wheat. The economic impact which followed was so profound that 
“by 1821 Norfolk, the great port for tobacco and wheat was described as a place of ‘grass 
grown streets and deserted wharfs.” 4 



1. Avery O. Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860 
(1926; reprint ed.: Gloucester, Mass., Peter Smith, 1965), p. 162. 

2. Ibid. 



3. Ibid., p. 62. 

4, Ibid., p. 81. 
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Thus burdened with large, unprofitable estates, increasingly idle slave laborers whose 
numbers were constantly multiplying, and a non-existant market for produce, land, or 
slaves, the impoverished masters of many Virginia plantations began eyeing the virgin lands 
of trans-Appalachia. Those who led the way westward, the pathfinders, were usually young 
people imbued not only with a spirit of adventure but compelled forward by an urge to em- 
brace a standard of living they knew could no longer be supported at home. 

By 1820, thousands of Virginians were annually crossing the Alleghenys with their 
slaves and their herds to seek not only new lands but also to experiment with new types 
of agriculture— wheat, corn, and tobacco in the Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee valleys, 
cotton in much of the lower South, and sugarcane in Louisiana. By 1850, nearly 400,000 
Virginians were living in other states. 5 Everywhere they carried with them their Virginia 
heritage and thereby stamped an indelible mark upon the cultures of their adopted states. 

Typical of these emigrants were several closely related families from Brunswick and 
Greensville counties in the southeastern region of Virginia. In an earlier time their fore- 
bears had quit their native Scotland for the rich promise or the safe haven of the New 
World. They and their descendants had worked hard for over a century to carve their plan- 
tations from the wilderness. When, in 1776 and again in 1812, the time came to do so, 
they had committed their lives and their fortunes to the cause of American freedom. 

But now, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, they, like so many other Vir- 
ginians, found their destiny clouded by economic factors which were confusing and seem- 
ingly overwhelming. For these reasons, younger members of the family became pathfinders, 
moving westward in search of the good life. In their train came older family members also 
in search of the promised land. 

This series of articles will focus on those men of Brunswick who settled in the midst 
of an earlier band of exiles, the Acadians, along the banks of Bayou Teche in southern 
Louisiana. Like the Acadians, the Virginians would make an enduring contribution to the 
heritage of their adopted state. 



The authors became interested in these Virginians along the Teche through a news- 
paper article written by Dr. Alfred Duperier which appeared in the New Iberia Enterprise 
between March 18 and April 1, 1899. Of the several Anglo-Americans who settled in the 
New Iberia area, Dr. Duperier made special reference to John D. Wilkins. 

John D. Wilkins . . . came from Virginia possessed of considerable means and a 
liberal education received at the University of Virginia. ... He purchased for 
himself and for [Henry Wyche] Peebles a large domain which was utilized as a 
sugar plantation and stock farm. His intelligence and education made him a fa- 
vorite among the elite of the French population. He soon became the controlling 
spirit of the banks of St. Martin ville. ... He was liberal in his contributions to all 
undertakings. He was a man of deep thought and a natural philosopher. . . .The 
boat that brought him had also landed a cargo of fine stock of all descriptions 
that were at once driven to Mr. Wilkins’ newly acquired possessions, three miles 
in the rear of the Olivier place. Mr. Wilkins died at his Louisiana home, regretted 
by all classes of people. ... He left considerable means to his two sons and a son- 
in-law who have long since followed him to his last resting place. 



5. Ibid., p. 123. 
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A biographical sketch such as the foregoing served only to whet the curiosity of the 
authors who were thereby prompted to seek out more information relating to this pioneer 
and his relatives. Research into Wilkins’ career began in May, 1981. Within a short time 
the authors discovered that they were not dealing with the single thread of one man’s ex- 
ploits but that they had stumbled upon a complex fabric of family relationships and 
business associations. The result, therefore, is not the story of an individual nor even of 
a family, but of many individuals and many families as they pursued the American dream 
of the better life. Research into this story led the authors to depositories in Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Texas, California, and, of course, Louisiana. Never- 
theless, the authors are certain that there remains to be discovered significant information 
relating to this story. 

Based upon Dr. Duperier’s account, one might reasonably conclude that the account 
of the Virginia families along the Teche is typical of the Hollywood-created myth of glory 
and grandeur that accompanied the life of antebellum Louisiana sugar planters. This is not 
what research reveals . The purpose of the articles that begin with this issue of the Gazette 
and will continue in several issues to come is to present as realistically as possible, based 
upon presently available information, the story of several Virginia families who made their 
home in antebellum Louisiana. It is not the object of the authors to criticize the activities 
or omissions of these men of Brunswick. 





PART I 



John D. Wilkins and the Louisiana Beginnings 
By Glenn R. Conrad 



John Douglass Wilkins was born in Brunswick County or Greensville County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1780. 1 He was the son of Douglass Wilkins and Tabitha Ann Wyche. 2 The elder 
Wilkins was a Revolutionary War veteran, militia officer, local politician, 3 and planter. His 
wife was descended from the prominent Wyche family, South Virginia Tidewater planters. 4 
In addition to John, Douglass Wilkins’ other children were Joseph, who married Elizabeth 
(Betsy) Jones, the daughter of John Jones and Elizabeth Binns; 5 Patsy, who married Ster- 
ling Peebles of Greensville County, April 20, 1788; Elizabeth, who married Dr. William 
Purnell of Greensville County, November 1, 1799; Tabitha Ann, who married John W. 
Cocke of Greensville County, August 28, 1807; and Benjamin, who married first Jane 
Taylor of Tennessee and secondly Sarah Overton, also of Tennessee. 6 

Very little is known about the Douglass Wilkins family before 1801. In August of 
that year Wilkins executed his last will and testament, a document which affords limited 
insight into the family’s activities. From the terms of Wilkins’ will, one can deduce that 
Tabitha Ann Wyche had brought a large dowry to her marriage. To his wife, Wilkins be- 
queathed “in lieu of her dower of land, all the land the east side of the Rocky Run and all 
the cleared land above the run.” In lieu of her dower of Negroes, Wilkins bequeathed his 
wife twenty-eight slaves. Finally, in lieu of her dower of the personal estate, he willed her 



1. The uncertainty surrounding John D. Wilkins’ place of birth stems from the fact that Brunswick County was 
divided by an act of October 1780 which took effect on February 1, 1781. William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., ’XII, 
31. 

The 1850 federal census of St. Mary Parish, Louisiana, records John Wilkins’ age as 70. 

2. John Wilkins’ mother’s name is given in the record of his second marriage, St. Peter’s Parish, New Iberia, La., 
Marriage Book 1 ; however, a published piece on Brunswick County, Va., marriages indicates that Douglass Wilkins mar- 
ried Tabitha Sims, the daughter of Adam Sims, on December 23, 1771. See Augusta B. Fothergill, Marriage Records of 
Brunswick County, Virginia, 1 730-1852 (privately printed, 1953), p. 128. 

It may be that Douglass Wilkins was married twice, first to Tabitha Sims, and second to Tabitha Wyche. 

3. Wilkins was sheriff of Brunswick County in 1778-79. Janet Gay Neale et al, Brunswick County, Virginia, 
1720-1975 (Richmond: Whittet and Shepperson, 1975), p. 394. 

Douglass Wilkins was among those who took an active role in the creation of Greensville County in 1781. Two 
years later he was recorded as having forty-six slaves, the fourth largest slaveowner in the county. His plantation in Greens- 
ville County was known as “Oakland.” He had another plantation in Brunswick County known as “Dry Bread Plantation.” 
For this and additional information on Douglass Wilkins, see Douglas Summers Brown, et al. Historical and Biographical 
Sketches of Greensville County, Virginia, 1650-1967 (Richmond, 1966), pp. 49, 83, 105. 

4. For additional information on the Wyche family, see the forthcoming article on that family. 

5. For additional information on the Jones family, see “Jones of Petersburg,” William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., 
XIX, 290. 

6. The name of Douglass’ children are set out in his testament, dated August 10, 1801, and recorded in Greensville 
County, Va., Will Book 1, p. 455. The marriages of Patsy, Elisabeth, and Tabitha Wilkins are recorded in Greensville 
County Register of Marriages, 1781-1853. Concerning Joseph’s marriage and family, see footnote 22 below. Benjamin 
Wilkins’ marriages and family will be discussed in a future segment of “Virginians in the Teche Country.” 
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as many animals “and household furniture as will serve her to keep House.” 7 

To his son John Douglass, the elder Wilkins bequeathed his plantation in Brunswick 
County. 8 The will notes that Wilkins and his son had already concluded an arrangement 
whereby John had occupied the plantation and had acquired some of his father’s slaves to 
operate the place. An addendum to the will states: “I desire John D. Wilkins’ house to be 
finished by the Negroes. . . .” Douglass Wilkins was therefore providing for his second 
son (as he had for the elder Joseph 9 and as he would provide for the younger Benjamin 1 °) 
as he entered adulthood. 

Because his youngest son was then but a child, 1 1 the senior Wilkins provided that 
his wife was “to have the use of Benjamin Wilkins’ Negroes upon her schooling him and 
maintaining him till he comes of age.” Following that, the administration of Benjamin’s 
estate would pass into the hands of his elder brother, John, who would be obligated to com- 
plete Benjamin’s education and provide him with animals for his plantation. That planta- 
tion was the 1 ,600-acre “home place” in Greensville County. 

To each of his children Douglass Wilkins bequeathed movable and/or immovable prop- 
erty according to whether or not he had entered into a previous arrangement for entitling 
them to a portion of his possessions. He named his wife, William Maclin, 1 2 Joseph Wilkins, 
and John D. Wilkins to be executors of his will. Douglass Wilkins died in early 1802, for 
his will was probated at the May (1802) session of county court. 

Little data has been uncovered concerning John D. Wilkins in the years before his 
marriage. Dr. Duperier noted that he was a well-educated individual, having been schooled 
at the University of Virginia. That, however, is unlikely because the University of Virginia 
was not founded until 1819, the year that Wilkins was thirty-nine years old. 1 3 

7. Greensville County Will Book 1 , p. 455. 

8. Douglass Wilkins purchased this 1,212-acre plantation from Robert Turnbull on April 15, 1795, as recorded in 
Brunswick County Deed Book 16, p. 357. The property is described as being on “Shining” Creek in west-central Bruns- 
wick County. Today the stream is known as “Shiny” Creek. Interview with Mrs. J. W. Kidd, deputy clerk of Brunswick 
County, Lawrenceville, Va., August 28, 1981. 

9. On January 27, 1791, Douglass Wilkins sold to his son Joseph a tract of land comprising 1,100 acres in Greens- 
ville County. According to Brown, Historical and Biographical Sketches, p. 105, this was Oakland Plantation. Sale price 
was 5 pounds sterling, a token payment. For a record of the transaction, see Greensville County Deed Book 1, p. 348. 

Judging from the date of this sale, one can speculate that Joseph was about ten years older than John. No birth 
data for Joseph or John was located in Virginia. 

10. See a later segment of this article dealing with the career of Benjamin Wilkins. 

11. According to his tombstone inscription, Benjamin Wilkins was born December 10, 1796. The tomb of Dr. 
Wilkins is located on his former plantation, now the property of Mr. James D. Singleton of Amaudville, La. 

12. William Maclin, Jr., was the son of William Maclin, Sr., who emigrated from Scotland to Brunswick County in 
the early eighteenth century. Julia McKinley, “Maclin Family,” William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., VII, 108-109. 

William Maclin, Jr., married Winnie Wyche on September 20, 1781. Mrs. J. O. James “Greensville Co. Marriage 
Binds [sic], Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXIV (1916), 307. It is quite possible that William Maclin’s 
wife was the sister-in-law of Douglass Wilkins. 

13. No one named John D. Wilkins matriculated at the University of Virginia in the nineteenth century. Helen H. 
Shelton, Recorder, Registrar’s Office, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., to the author, August 5, 1981. 

Wilkins might have attended Washington College, the predecessor or present-day Washington and Lee University. 
That institution, however, has no record of Wilkins’ attendance. Harold S. Head, University Registrar, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va., to the author, August 21, 1981. 

It was also possible for Wilkins to have attended The College of William and Mary, but a search of College’s records 
failed to produce any evidence in this regard. James W. Oberly, Assistant Archivist, College of William and Mary, Wil- 
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Research has so far failed to reveal when and where John Wilkins married. It is known, 
however, that he married Maria Cole Claiborne, also a Virginian. The Wilkinses had four 
children who survived to adulthood: John Henry, born in 1810; Imogene; Mary Ann; and 
Richard, born May 14, 181 5. 1 4 

As his family expanded in number, Wilkins must have prospered, for from 1811 to 
1821, in a series of purchases, he added 727 acres to his plantation on Shiny Creek and 
purchased the “home place” in Greensville County from Benjamin. 1 5 Interestingly enough, 
John purchased only two slaves during this decade. 1 6 

The era of building suddenly ended, however, in the late summer of 1825. At that 
time John Wilkins began to close out his extensive Virginia agricultural operations. Slightly 
more than four years later, he had liquidated most of his immovable property and, at age 
fifty, had sought a new life for himself, his family, and his slaves in a rather remote region 
of South Louisiana. 

The motivation necessary to cause a nearly fifty-year-old man to quit his native land 
and the acquisitions of generations must have been great indeed. Many of the factors 
behind such a decision have already been investigated in the introduction to this article. All 
that remains is to investigate those factors which could have attracted John Wilkins to 
Louisiana. 

First, there was the lure of the Old Southwest, a new frontier that had been opened 
with the Louisiana Purchase. For many Easteners the “grass looked greener” across the 
Mississippi River. 

Second, by the 1820s sugar culture in Louisiana was well established. Tales of fortunes 
to be made in sugar were beginning to circulate in the older states of the Union. Many 
Easteners listened with rapt attention. As Sam R. Hilliard notes, “Despite obstacles [to 
growing sugarcane in Louisiana] , profits were high, and the incentive to become a sugar 
planter lured thousands of settlers into . . . [Louisiana] during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 1 7 



liamsburg, Va., to the author, September 8, 1981. 

A final possibility was Hampden-Sydney College. The author’s inquiry about Wilkins’ possible matriculation at that 
institution went unanswered. 

14. John Wilkins’ children who survived to adulthood are identified in St. Mary Parish Estates 331 and 361. 

The 1810 federal census of Brunswick County, Va., indicates that John Henry was born that year; however, his 
tombstone inscription gives the natal year as 1811. John Henry’s tombstone is located on the James Singleton property. 
He is buried next to his Uncle Benjamin. 

Richard Augustin Wilkins’ birth date is derived from his tombstone in Live Oak Cemetery, Selma, Alabama. 

The author was unable to determine the parents or relatives of Maria Cole Claiborne. 

15. The largest of the purchases on Shiny Creek was for 465 acres bought from William Rivers Estate on August 23, 
1813. For this conveyance, see Brunswick County Deed Book 22, p. 160. Wilkins’ other additions to this plantation are 
recorded in Brunswick County Deed Book 21, p. 174 (Mar. 26, 1811); Book 21, p. 274 (Sept. 23, 1811); Book 23, p. 50 
(Nov. 28, 1815); Book 23, p. 306 (Jan. 1, 1817); Book 25, p. 150 (June 2, 1821). 

Wilkins’ numerous purchases between 1811 and 1815 may have been for wheat production during the years of the 
Napoleonic wars, as is discussed in the introduction. The 1817 and 1821 purchases may have been in response to “the 
burgeoning demand for cotton” in the years immediately following the War of 1812. For the effect this demand had on 
opening up public lands in the Old Southwest, see Paul W. Gates, “Federal Land Policies in the Southern Public Land 
States,” Agricultural History, 53 (1979), 206-227. 

16. A more detailed discussion of slave sales is found in the introduction and in fn. 18. 

According to the 1810 federal census of Brunswick County, Va., Wilkins then owned thirty-one slaves. 

17. Sam B. Hilliard, “Site Characteristics and Spatial Stability of the Louisiana Sugarcane Industry, Agricultural 
History, 53 (1979), 256. 
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But there were more than just profits in sugar cultivation. The culture required large 
amounts of human labor. An increasingly irksome problem for Wilkins was the ever-grow- 
ing number of slaves he owned. A sugar plantation in subtropical Louisiana would certainly 
be able to give work to his slaves on a year-round basis. The milder climate, moreover, 
would allow for nearly year-round food production for the slaves. 1 8 

Finally, in 1826, the federal government offered for sale large tracts of public land in 
Louisiana at a price of $ 1 .25 per acre. 1 9 

Between 1825 and 1829, therefore, Wilkins sold most of his Virginia lands and began 
to buy, in partnership with his nephew, Henry Wyche Peebles, large tracts of public and 
private lands in St. Mary (later Iberia) Parish, Louisiana. 20 

The sales began when, on November 4, 1825, Wilkins and his wife sold 814 acres of 
the “home place” to Samuel Avent. 2 1 An interesting aside to emerge from this sale is men- 
tion of the fact that the sale property was bounded on one side by that belonging to Joseph 
Wilkins, “now deceased.” 22 This sale netted $3,663. 

The same day the Wilkinses sold another fifty acres of the “home place” to John Fer- 
guson for $300. 2 3 The remnant of the “home place” was sold after John Wilkins moved 
to Louisiana. That transaction was handled by John G. Claiborne of Brunswick County. 
Claiborne held Wilkins’ power of attorney. 24 On December 24, 1833, Claiborne sold the re- 

18. Although he nearly tripled his land holdings between 1801 and 1821, John D. Wilkins is recorded as having 
bought only two slaves. His slave holdings came to him in several ways: 1) by arrangement with his father; 2) by inheri- 
tance from his father; 3) by purchase; 4) by natural increase. As noted below, John Wilkins probably brought all of his 
slaves to Louisiana. His reason for doing so, undoubtedly, was that he could not sell them in Virginia at a profit or even 
a break-even price. 

It should be noted here that in late August, 1981, the author visited the approximate areas of the Wilkins plan- 
tations in Brunswick and Greensville counties. These lands are today rolling, forested hills with an occasional clearing 
for small patches of corn or soybeans or for cattle grazing. In a conversation with Mrs. J. G. Neale, a local historian , she 
confirmed that by the 1820s many of the counties’ plantations were “burnt out,” and that the slave population had 
become a pressing problem for many local planters. Interview with Mrs. J. G. Neale, Lawrenceville, Va., Aug. 28, 1981. 

The Richmond Enquirer, a leading Virginia newspaper of the day, for example ran advertisement after advertise- 
ment offering plantations for sale in 1828 and 1829. One advertiser announced, “Pleasant Hill Plantation for sale in 
Mechlenburg County, owner moving west.” Another advertisement advised Virginians to move to Alabama where “in 
many instances [slaveowners would] more than double the value of their property by purchasing good farms at low 
price.” Richmond Enquirer, October 14, 21, 1828. 

19. For public land sales in Louisiana, see the U. S. Tract Books for the four districts of the state. 

20. Henry Wyche Peebles was the son of Sterling Peebles and Patsy Wilkins, the sister of John Douglass Wilkins. 
According to his gravestone inscription (Rose Hill Cemetery, New Iberia, La.), Henry Peebles was bom on January 1, 
1795. He was therefore fifteen years the junior of his uncle John. For additional information on Henry Wyche and the 
Wyche family, see the forthcoming article on them by Gertrude C. Taylor. 

21 . Sale recorded in Greensville County Deed Book 6, p. 69. 

22. Joseph Wilkins died in August or September 1816. It is his will, given on August 1, 1816, that provides in- 
formation concerning his family. Joseph and his wife, Elizabeth (Betsy), the daughter of Capt. John Jones and Lucy 
Binns Cargill, had four . children : Tabitha, Martha Ann Jones, Elizabeth, Douglass, and John L. Additional information 
on Douglass and John L. will be provided in a forthcoming segment of “Virginians in the Teche Country.” 

At the time of his death, Joseph had two plantations, one in Brunswick County and one in Greensville County. He 
owned 40 slaves. He was growing com, wheat, and cotton on the Greensville plantation and tobacco on the Brunswick 
plantation. 

John Douglass Wilkins was administrator of his brother’s estate until December 1824. This apparently forged a 
close bond between him and his nephew Douglass, as future events would indicate. Joseph Wilkins’ will is found in Green- 
ville County Will Book 3, p. 7. 

23. Greensville County Deed Book 6, p. 104. 

24. On September 12, 1829, John Wilkins “designing to remove from the state of Virginia,” constituted John G. 
Claiborne his attorney to act in his name. Brunswick County Deed Book 28, p. 332. 
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maining 688 acres of the “home place” to Ruffin E. Walton for $667.50. In view of the 
price, less than one dollar per acre, one can conclude that the land sold was either wooded 
or exhausted. 25 

25. Greensville County Deed Book 7, p. 152. Judging from the purchase price paid Benjamin Wilkins in 1819 and 
the aggregate price received from the sale of the “home place” in 1825 and 1833, John Wilkins lost over $4,600 in the 
sale of the place. This would clearly indicate deteriorating land values in Virginia in the 1820s, a factor that probably con- 
tributed greatly to Wilkins’ emigration. 




Fig. 1 . The Isle aux Cannes area of St. Mary (now Iberia) Parish. 
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Some time between 1825 and 1828 John Wilkins and Henry W. Peebles formed a part- 
nership, eventually known as John D. Wilkins & Co., 26 and, in the fall of 1828, they ar- 
rived in Louisiana to purchase public lands. 27 Proceeding to the federal land office in 
Opelousas, they selected land in the Isle aux Cannes area of St. Mary Parish (fig. 1 ). Their 
purchases began on January 5, 1829, and continued until March 1. By that date they had 
acquired 1 ,388 acres of undeveloped land $1.25 per acre (fig. 2). 28 



26. The company’s name is found in St. Martin Original Suit 2571, dated July 18, 1840. 

27. This information is provided in a deposition later given by John D. Wilkins. The deposition is found in St. Mary 
Parish Original Suit 4098. 

The Richmond Enquirer adveristed in the late summer and early fall of 1828 that the Jefferson would sail from 
Norfolk for New Orleans sometime between October 1 and 15. It is possible that this was the ship that first brought 
Wilkins to Louisiana. Richmond Enquirer, September-October, 1828. 

28. The lands are located in Township 13 South, Ranges 6 and 7 East. They were first offered for sale on the first 
Monday of November, 1826. For a record of these purchases, see U. S. Tract Book 10, pp. 144-146, and Book 11, pp. 
39-42. 
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Fig. 2. Public lands at Isle aux 
Cannes purchased by Henry W. 
Peebles and John D. Wilkins in 
1829. 
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Wilkins apparently made certain arrangements for the occupation and improvement of 
the land, which must have also included the building of a home. 29 With that done, he re- 
turned to Virginia to sell his remaining property and conclude his business affairs before 
beginning the Louisiana adventure. Early in the fall of 1829, John and Maria Wilkins, their 
children, slaves, and much of their animal stock left Virginia. They arrived in Louisiana 
on November 23.° 

At present there is only Dr. Duperier’s account of the Wilkinses’ arrival in Louisiana. 
From that account it is known that they came up the Teche by boat and landed at the 
Olivier plantation about three miles distant from the lands Wilkins and Peebles had pur- 
chased. This information, however, raises more questions— questions for which answers 
are not forthcoming in the present research. What type of boat did the Wilkinses arrive on? 
Was it a Teche steamer that the family took from New Orleans or was it a coastal schooner 
that perhaps Wilkins hired in Norfolk to bring his family and belongings to Louisiana? 3 1 
Dr. Duperier tells us that the stock arrived on the same boat with the Wilkinses. 

Dr. Duperier also records that Wilkins brought with him a letter of introduction to 
Col. Olivier from Henry Clay. Did Wilkins or Peebles know the great Kentuckian, or was 
it Benjamin, then living in Kentucky, who asked for letters of introduction for his brother 
and nephew? Unfortunately, we are now too far removed from the event for our meager 
documentation to provide an answer to this question. 

During 1830 the family must have settled into their new home and began the work of 
clearing and draining the land. The 1830 federal census indicates that there were 135 slaves 
on the Wilkins-Peebles lands. Since this figure is greater than the 80 slaves thought to have 
been brought by Wilkins, the additional slaves must have been provided by Henry Peebles. 32 

The public lands which Wilkins and Peebles acquired in 1829 were but the beginnings 
of a huge estate which they would come to own collectively and individually. The purchase 
of public lands in the Isle aux Cannes occurred in three stages after the initial acquisitions. 
The second round of purchase occurred in February, 1831, and February, 1832, and added 
619 acres to the company’s holdings. 33 



29. In the deposition found in St. Mary Parish Original Suit 4098, Wilkins notes that he “placed there [the newly 
acquired lands] some of his slaves to improve the land and make it habitable.” 

30. The arrival date is found in ibid. 



i V-'J * is interesting to note, but perhaps only coincidental, that the brig Ajax sailed from Norfolk in October 1 829 
and arrived in New Orleans “with some slaves” on November 19, four days before the recorded arrival of the Wilkinses.' 
For the proposed sailing of the Ajax from Norfolk, see the Richmond Enquirer for late August and September 1829 For 
the arrival of the Ajax in New Orleans, see L ’Abeille, November 19, 1829. 

32. St. Martin and St Mary parish records indicate that Wilkins rarely bought or sold slaves. When he did so it was 
only an individual slave; therefore the 55 additional slaves were not bought after his arrival in Louisiana. 

The land purchased by Wilkins and Peebles was only a few feet (five to ten) above sea level and poorly drained- 
thus, unsuitable for sugarcane cultivation. One of the first tasks undertaken by the slaves therefore had to be the con- 
struction of a major drainage system. Key to that drainage system was a large canal conveying water into the coastal 
marsh. The canal became known as the Wilkins Canal and can still be found on official maps of Iberia Parish. In recent 
times, however, the stream has been labeled Bayou Jack (or Jack’s Coulee). Originally, however. Jack’s (John Wilkins’ 
mckname) Coulee was a stream that flowed into the Wilkins Canal. 

A portion of this drainage system was based on some natural water courses which were cleared and deepened. 
One such watercourse still bears the name of the first landowner of the area: Peebles Coulee. 



33. For a record of these purchases, s 
adjoined those bought in 1829. 



; U. S. Tract Book 10, pp. 144, and Book 11, pp. 40, 42. These lands 
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The third stage of public-land acquisition occurred in 1834-35. In February, 1834, the 
partnership bought 8 1 acres; on December 1 0 and 11, 1835, Wilkins and Peebles purchased 
1 ,025 acres of unimproved land at Isle aux Cannes. 3 4 The company’s final purchase of pub- 
lic lands took place in 1836 when the partners purchased twenty parcels of land at Isle aux 
Cannes, totalling over 4,150 acres. 35 Thus, between January 1829 and June, 1836, the 
partnership had acquired over 7,000 acres of public land. 36 

Public lands, however, did not constitute the only land acquisitions by Wilkins and 
Peebles. Between 1831 and 1845 they purchased several parcels of privately owned land, 
totalling 862 acres, including the residence of Nicolas Broussard. 37 Thus, the partners had 
acquired nearly 8,000 acres of public and private lands, (fig. 3) Although this amount of 



34. These purchases are recorded in ibid. 

35. Ibid. 

36. It is unknown why the company ceased purchasing public lands in 1836; however, the financial panic of the 
next year may have been largely responsible. Henry Peebles and John Wilkins did buy additional public lands in Louisi- 
ana later on, but this they did individually. 



37. These conveyances were as follows: from Eloy J. H. Landry, April 12, 1831, St. Mary Conveyance Book C, 
p. 276 (200 acres); from John M. Singleton, October 26, 1834, Book D, pp. 211-12 (20 acres); from Nicolas Broussard, 
Nov. 25, 1835, Book 8, p. 76 (480 acres and residence); from Simonet Broussard, Aug 20, 1841, Book F, p. 83 (40 acres); 
from Raphael Broussard, Mar. 17, 1843, Book F, pp. 143-44 (81 acres); from Jean-Pierre Landry, Aug. 2, 1843, Book H, 
p. 309 (40 acres); from Granville Laughlin, Mar. 27, 1844, Book J, p. 319 (100 acres); from Catherine Dorsey, Feb. 14^ 
1845, Book J, p. 322 (40 acres). 




Public and private lands acquired by John D. Wilkins 
and Henry W. Peebles at Isle aux Cannes, 1829-1852, 
(This map does not include privately owned lands of either 
man.) 

!$$$$ Private Lands PS Public lands 



Fig. 3, 
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acreage indicates a large landholding, probably one of the largest in Louisiana, it must be 
recalled that most of this land was wooded and/or marshy; therefore, unfit for agricultural 
production without extensive improvement. Indeed, the total amount of acreage which 
John Wilkins had under cultivation shortly before his death (500 acres) was but a small 
portion of the 3,300 acres he personally owned. 38 

On April 20, 1843, Wilkins and Peebles divided some of the lands they owned at Isle 
aux Cannes. An amicable dividing line was established along the course of Jack’s Coulee. 
Peebles took sole possession of some of the lands west of the coulee; Wilkins did the same 
with regard to some lands east of the coulee. This act of partition was recorded in New 
Iberia by Simon Walsh and was witnessed by John Devalcourt and John Mitcheltree. 39 

The second partition of the partnership’s lands occurred immediately after the death 
of John Wilkins. 40 Before this division, however, the partners had sold 420 acres at Isle 
aux Cannes to Benjamin Wilkins. 41 Interestingly enough, this was the only sale of the 
company’s lands before Wilkins’ death in 1852. 

In addition to jointly purchased lands, Wilkins and Peebles individually acquired real 
estate. On April 19, 1844, for example, Wilkins bought from Simon White of St. Martin 
Parish a parcel of land one league square near Lebanon, Texas. This tract adjoined the 
town about three or four miles from the San Antonio River, on both sides of Manarroy 
Creek in Goliad County. 4 2 This property and more in Victoria County was still owned 
by Wilkins at the time of his death. 4 3 

John Wilkins had come to Louisiana to engage in sugar production. Before that was 
possible, however, the land had to be cleared and drained. Whether he was aware of the in- 
vestment necessary, in labor and capital, to accomplish this before he left Virginia is impos- 
sible to know. What is known is that the first stalk of cane was not planted for at least six 
years while the slaves labored to clear and drain the land. At the same time he settled his 
first wife s estate, in 1836, Wilkins stated that he had spent $14,000 on improving the land. 
When this proved to be insufficient, he sold some of his slaves to David Hayes for $5,500 
plowed this money into developing the plantation. Finally, in order to buy seed cane to 
plant his lands, in early 1836 Wilkins mortgaged one thousand acres to the Citizens Bank of 



38. Agricultural Census, St. Mary Parish, Louisiana, 1850. At the same time Peebles owned 8,310 acres but had 
only 810 under cultivation. Ibid. 

39. The division of the partnership’s lands is recorded in St. Mary Conveyance Book F, p. 149. No reason has 
been determined for the partition of some of the company’s lands at this time. 

40. See St. Mary Parish Original Estate 761. 

41. The sale to Benjamin Wilkins is recorded in St. Mary Conveyance Book I, p. 271. Benjamin was then a resi- 
dent of Hinds County, Miss. This purchase, however, does appear to be the first step taken by him in his move to the 
Teche Country, where he would spend the remaining twenty years of his life. 

42. This sale is recorded in St. Mary Conveyance Book 14, p. 388. 

In 1850 Wilkins bought seven certificates of title to one league of land square each. The certificates were issued to 
various individuals but all of the land was located in Jasper County in southeastern Texas. For the details of this acquisi- 
tion, see St. Mary Parish Conveyance Book H, p. 98. 



43. See St. Mary Parish Original Estate 761. 
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New Orleans. Thus, Wilkins’ first cane crop could only have been harvested in the fall of 
1836, fully seven years after he had come to Louisiana. 44 

Whether the Wilkins and Peebles partnership grew cane in the late 1830s is unknown. 
From the Franklin newspaper, the Planters’ Banner, and from Champomier’s Statement of 
the Sugar Crop. • , it is possible to gather production figures for the company and for Wil- 
kins individually, but only beginning in the 1840s. 45 

The Banner’s compilation does not indicate production for Peebles and Wilkins in- 
dividually or collectively, for the crop year 1843. For the three crop years of 1844, 1845, 
and 1846 Peebles and Wilkins produced 380 hogsheads (1100 lbs. per hogshead) of sugar 
for 1844 and 1845 and 250 hogsheads for 1846. Wilkins and son (Richard or John Henry) 
are listed as producing 320 hogsheads in 1844. 46 At approximately five cents per pound 
for sugar at the time, the partnership would have grossed nearly $21,000 for each of the 
1844 and 1845 crops. 47 

Champomier’s reports for the decade of the 1850s afford some insight to growing con- 
ditions each year and therefore provide reasons for the flucuation in production. For ex- 
ample, Wilkins alone produced 195 hogsheads in 1849, but only 141 in 1850 and 144 in 
1851. Champomier reports that cold weather was late in coming in 1849-50; that most 
planters were able to harvest and process their entire crops before the first frost. The 
harvest of 1850, however, was impaired by a cold and rainy spring followed by a drought 
from July to the end of the harvest season. To climax the woes of the planters the first 
frost 



made its appearance on the night of the 25th of October, although light, did 
great injury to all plantations in the prairies. A killing frost . . . took place on 
the nights of the 15th and 16th of November; and the last frost, which was as 
severe as any remembered in Louisiana, took place on the nights of 7th and 8th 
December. The ground was frozen hard, and all the cane standing was destroy- 
ed. 48 



44. Wilkins’ statements concerning his investments and losses in his Louisiana plantation are found in St. Mary 
Original Estates 331, 761; also in St. Mary Original Suit 4098. The land was not entirely useless, however. During these 
first six years Wilkins grew corn and peas to feed his slaves. 

The laborious and expensive task of preparing virgin lands for sugarcane cultivation may be better understood when 
one considers the fact that in 1850 John Wilkins owned 3,300 acres of land; nevertheless, only 500 acres had been brought 
into cultivation after two decades of ownership. See the 1850 Agricultural Census of St. May Parish, p, 733. 

45. The Planters’ Banner reported on January 14, 1847, the amount of sugar produced by each St. Mary Parish 
planter for the 1843 to 1846 crop years. P. A. Champomier’s Statement of the Sugar Crop Made in Louisiana (New Or- 
leans, 1850-1859) provides production statistics for each Louisiana plantation for the crops years 1849 to 1858. 

46. Planters’ Banner, January 14, 1847. 

47. Although Wilkins and Peebles partitioned their jointly held lands in 1843, they apparently continued to have 
some arrangement for putting the land into production. It would appear that Peebles was, during the 1830s and most of 
the 1840s, an absentee landowner. Therefore, it may be assumed that the figures reported in the Banner and in Cham- 
pomier’s reports were for John D. Wilkins and Co. 

48. Champomier, Statement of the Sugar Crop (1850-51), pp. 44, 46. 
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The 1851 crops was damaged by drought. Meaningful rainfall did not occur until 
late September and early October, causing the cane to put forth a “luxuriant growth.” 
Thus, there was insufficient time for the cane to mature before it was harvested with the 
result that it was low in sucrose. Many planters postponed harvesting to let the cane ma- 
ture, but this proved to be a mistake when early cold killed the plants. 49 

As every sugar farmer, then or now, will attest, not every year is a bad year for sugar 
growing. Thus, all growers await the good year or years. The crop year 1852 was one of 
these. Wilkins’ production (he had died in February, 1852) jumped to 320 hogsheads. 
As Champomier notes in his annual report: “The season was probably the most favorable 
for agricultural products generally that has ever been known in Louisiana.” That it was a 
good year for sugar production is reflected in the fact that the 1852 crop generated over 
300,000 hogsheads of sugar for the first time in the history of sugar production in Louisi- 
ana. 50 

It is impossible to determine whether John D. Wilkins ever considered himself to be a 
successful sugar planter and therefore justified in his move from Virginia to Louisiana. Cer- 
tain figures, however, speak for themselves. Of the 192 St. Mary sugar producers in 1851, 
Wilkins ranked seventy-fifth in production. In 1852, of the 189 St. Mary sugar farmers, Wil- 
kins’ production ranked thirty-second in the parish. Such statistics, although far from con- 
clusive, would indicate that the Virginian’s sugar production was increasing significantly in 
relation to other parish growers. 5 1 



49. Ibid. (1851-52), pp. 4344. 

50. Ibid. (1852-53), pp. iv-v. 

51. Ibid. (1851-52, pp. 31-36; (1852-53), pp. 31-36. 



(to be continued) 



Erath, Louisiana 

The ” lla S e Erath ’ “ Vermilion Parish, was named for Auguste Erath, a native of 
Switzerland Erath settled in New Iberia in 1876 and thereafter served as mayor of that 

Zh t aVlT’f 8ht ‘ a ? dS ” etWeen New Iberia and Abbeville. When the railroad 
the 8 , L W3y a ? r ° SS ^ P r °P ert y- Mr. Erath donated it, and the railroad named 

^° d ”2LL ^ P ° mt ?' th ” 7116 ViUage subse< J uen «y UP around the depot. 

(Horn Clare d Artois Leeper, comp., Louisiana Places (Baton Rouge, 1976), p. 91 .) V 





Revised Index to 

St. Mary Parish Estates 

1811 - 1900 

Compiled by 

Mrs. Clyde Alpha, Mrs. Margery Laws Luke, 

Mrs. Dorrie R. Richard, and Mary Elizabeth Sanders 

Edited and submitted by 




Mary Elizabeth Sanders 

St. Mary Parish was formed in 1811 from St. Martin Parish. In 1868, a part of St. 
Mary Parish, along with a part of St. Martin Parish, was taken to form Iberia Parish. St. 
Mary’s records are, for the most part, intact. The first 93 estates are missing, except Estate 
No. 48 (the succession of Achille Berard), opened in 1816, which partially survives. The 
apparently complete original index survives, so that the existence of early successions 
and estates is known. Unfortunately, for the most part, initials rather than given names 
were used in the original index. Another curious fact surrounding the early index is the 
numbering system. Apparently numbers were reassigned (perhaps assigned for the first time) 
after the loss of the early records; it will be noted that the lost ones range in date from 1810 
to 1821. Yet Estate No. 94, the succession of Louis Demaret, opened Sept. 4, 1815, re- 
mains intact. 

Most curious of all remains the question as to what really happened to the missing 
records. Several theories have been advanced: fire, flood, theft. Indeed, watermarks 

can be seen on some of the early records, bearing testimony that early records were in fact 
subjected to flooding. There are marks on some of the early documents that could have 
resulted from flames. However, the most plausible explanation of the loss seems to be 
that the records were victims of the Civil War. 

Officials reportedly hid the records when Union soldiers approached Franklin following 
the fall of New Orleans (April 1862). It has been said that some of the records were trans- 
ported as far away as East Texas. It is known that a number of St. Mary families sought 
refuge in that area at that time. It is a fond hope that “someday” these missing links will 
turn up in an old trunk in “someone’s” attic. Most of the decedents of the missing estates 
have been identified and many of their heirs have been identified. Sources used in identi- 
fications herein and the symbols used to indicate them are as follows: 

Mary Elizabeth Sanders, Annotated Abstracts of the Successions of St. Mary Parish, 
La., 1811-1834— hereinafter indicated as [SM I] , with page numbers. 

Mary Elizabeth Sanders, Selected Annotated Abstracts of Marriage Book 1, St. Mary 
Parish, La., 7S77-7S29-hereinafter indicated as [SM II] , with page numbers. 

Mary Elizabeth Sanders, Selected Annotated Abstracts of St. Mary Parish, La., Court 
Records, 1811-1837— hereinafter indicated as [SM III] , with page numbers. 

Mary Elizabeth Sanders, Records of Attakapas District, La., Vol. II: St. Mary Parish, 
1811-1860— hereinafter indicated as [A II] , with page numbers. 
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Mary Elizabeth Sanders, Records of At takapas District, La., Vol. III. St. Martin Parish, 
1 808-1 860 — hereinafter indicated as [A III] , with page numbers. 

Rev. Donald J. Hebert, Southwest Louisiana Records — hereinafter cited as [Hebert], 
with volume and page numbers. 

This revised index is not by any means a duplicate of the Estate Index in the Clerk of 
Court’s office in Franklin. Courthouse records are indexed in alphabetical categories usually 
involving the first two or three letters of the surname. For instance, the first category might 
be Aa through Ah, with the estates belonging to individuals whose surnames fall within 
these designations being listed in chronological order, from earliest to latest. Then the next 
category might be those surnames beginning Ai through Ak, etc. It as not been possible to 
adhere herein to the categories used in the St. Mary Parish Courthouse. 

It will be noted that in assigning Estate numbers, for some reason the numbers between 
1,100 and 1,999 have been omitted. Apparently this is a numbering phenomenon and 
not an indication of missing records. This omission is related to the Civil War. In some 
instances years assigned in the index to the opening of the estates do not correspond to the 
actual opening dates indicated in the records. This fact is especially true of those opened 
during and immediately after the Civil War. No attempt has been made in this revised index 
to verify correct dates for the opening of estates. 

Each estate has been checked for accuracy as near as possible to the decedent’s name as 
found in the documents. It should be borne in mind, however, that the early documents 
were handwritten. Not until the very late nineteenth century were typewriters used. Some 
of the handwriting is very difficult to read, and some of the earliest documents are in 
French. 

It should be pointed out that this is an Estate Index and not a Probate Index; not all 
listings in the index are decedents. Some were absentee owners; some were minors; and in 
certain cases, some were persons who were ill physically or mentally. All estates herein 
that are not successions are so indicated. 

In some cases the name in the estate does not correspond to that shown in the court- 
house index. In this revised index both names are shown, separated by a slant (/): Thus, 
the successionof Michael Baylan/Boylen, opened in 1867, is listed under both surnames. 
In a few instances more than one estate number has been assigned to the same estate. There 
is no plausible explanation for this. Likewise, in some instances more than one estate has 
been assigned to one number. This is indicated in the revised index as a “multiple listing”. 
Missing estate papers are also indicated. The few errors found in the original index are 
also noted. Some of the successions are marked “vacant”; this marking occurred when a 
decedent had no known heirs. Especially in the early days, it required many months to 
locate heirs. The term femme sole indicates an unmarried woman. 

Many of the female decedents have been identified in this revision— as many as possible— 
which were not further identified in the courthouse index. Where the maiden name or the 
married name is not indicated in the courthouse index, but the information is available in 
the records themselves, this information is given and cross-referenced in the revised index. 
Other sources used in such identifications are shown in brackets as indicated above. An 
effort has been made to distinguish “wife” from “widow”. When the term “widow” is 
used in the revised index, insofar as is known, the husband preceded the wife in death. 
An effort was made to ascertain that when the term “both deceased” is used as regards a 
community consisting of husband and wife, both parties actually were deceased prior to 
the opening date of the succession. Not all wives’ names are included in the courthouse 
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index when in fact a marital community is involved. These are shown in the revised index. 

Only decedents’ names, or names of principals involved in the legal action, are included 
in the revision. 

The letters “FMC”, “FWC”, and “FPC” following individuals’ names indicate, respec- 
tively, “Free Man of Color”, “Free Woman of Color”, and “Free People of Color”. These 
designations indicated, usually, former slaves who had been granted freedom. Such designa- 
tions were discontinued after 1865. 

A word about the surnames “Prevost” and “Provost”. Because clerks in the early 
days seemed to have used these surnames interchangeably without regard for the preference 
of the individuals concerned, they have been grouped together in the revised index as a 
convenience. 

ESTATE NO. NAME YEAR OPENED 

44 J. W. Addision (missing) 1815 

71 No doubt the succession of Mrs. William Addision, nee 

Julia Feagle/Teagle, widow in first marriage of Nicholas/ 

John Smith. No date is listed for Estate No. 71 . See SM 
1:17. 

329 Adam, FMC 1836 

475 John C. Adams 1842 

1077 Trasimond Adolph 1861 

2209 John Able 1870 

2254 John Abadie 1872 

2380 William Ager 1 880 

2396 William Ager & Euphemie Bourgh, his wife, both 

deceased 1880 

2602 Leah Adlem/Adleim, wife of Charles Toppino 1889 

2809 Henry Adams 1896 

215 Malain Aillain/Allain, wife of Nicolas Mullain 1832 

2822 Barbara Aickman, widow of John Selzner 1897 

140 Ann Alexander, [2nd wife and] widow of the Rev. 

Charles Mynn Thruston 1825 

1 037 Mary Rebecca Alexander, widow of Daniel D. 

Richardson 1860 

2313 Prudhomme Alexander 1876 

2816 Mrs. Jean Pierre Alexis, nee Zoe Fortune 1896 

2871 Melaine Alexis, wife of Clotain Jean Joseph 1898 

48 D. Allen (Missing.) (Multiple listing.) Probably 

David Allen. See SM 1:18. 1815 

99B Hiram Allen 1818 

156 Joseph Allain/Allen (Not a succession.) 1835 

2 1 5 Malain Allian/Aillain, wife of Nicolas Mullain 1832 

299 Mrs. Joseph Allen/Allain, nee Clair Carlin. (Not 

a succession.) 1835 

480 Ely S. Allaben 1842 

482 William Ashe Alston 1842 

612 Albert Allen 1847 

2310 Mrs. Robert W. Allen, nee Sarah Ann Nixon 1876 
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ESTATE NO. 


NAME 


YEAR OPENED 


2490 


Hugues Allard 


1884 


2502 


David Allen 


1885 


2696 


Dr. Charles E. Allen 


1893 


2776 


Mrs. Narcisse Alleman, nee Aurelia Simoneaux 


1895 


2796 


Arthur Allen 


1895 


2797 


Arthur Allen & Frances Elzey, his wife, 






both deceased. 


1896 


2812 


Telesphore Alleman 


1896 


155 


Ann Andrus, wife of Nicholas Edgar (Not a 






succession.) 


1827 


211 


Rachel N. Andrus/ Andrews, widow of James L. Johnson 


1831 


405 


Susan Andres/ Andrews, widow of Jesse E. Lacy 


1839 


436 


Joseph Andrus/ Andrews 


1840 


441 B 


William F. Anderson 


1840 


722 


Emelia Andrus/Andrews, wife of Benjamin Borel 


1850 


2153 


Joseph Anderson, orphan: Guardianship 


1868 




(Multiple listing.) 


1868 


2174 


Hiram Anderson 


1869 


2331 


S. C. Anderson (Missing.) Note in index: Papers of 
this succession have become mixed with those of 






Estate No. 2375. 


1875 


2446 


George W. Anderson 


1881 


2503 


John Anderson 


1885 


2573 


Adolph Anderson 


1887 


2866 


John Anderson 


1898 


2938 


Alfred Anderson 


1899 


522 


Jacob Anselm 


1844 


2975 


Joseph Antoine 


1900 


138 


Anne Felicite Armand, wife of Agricole Fusilier, fils 


1925 


185 


Margaret armstrong, widow of John Armstrong 


1831 


238 


John Armstrong 


1833 


240 


Louisa Armstrong, wife of Peter Hilkiah Robert 


1833 


270 


Dr. Jean Armelin 


1834 


334 


Josephine Armelin, wife of Laurent Sigur 


1836 


378 


Alexander Arceneau 


1838 


592 


Phoebe Armstrong, wife of John Joshua Garrett 


1846 


683 


Perry M. Archer 


1849 


699 


Mrs. Jean Armelin, nee Marie Rose Pecot 


1850 


894 


George Armstrong 


1855 


1069 


Jean-Baptiste Armant 


1860 


2219 


Etienne Arceneaux 


1871 


2280 


George Armelin 


1874 


2427 


Mrs. George Armelin, nee Hermina Conner 


1881 


2682 


Aristide Armelin 


1892 


2842 


Edmond Armstrong & Priscilla Armstrong, his wife, 






both deceased 


1897 


302 


Horace Atkinson 


1835 
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ESTATE NO. 


NAME YEAR OPENED 


2249 


Matilda Ater 


1872 


54 


A. Aukman (Missing.) (Multiple listing.) Probably 
Andre (Andrew) Aukman. See Civil Suit No. 231 , 
St. Mary Parish, Aukman vs. Renton, filed July 12, 
1820: Mary Aukman of Iberville Parish, widow of 






Andrew Aukman of St. Mary Parish vs. Alexander Renton. 


1817 


644 


Lufroy Aucoin 


1848 


854 


Joseph Aucoin 


1854 


937 


Mrs. Louis Ambroise Aucoin, nee Marie Francoise Daigle 


1856 


1035 


Mrs. Valsin Aucoin, nee Euphraisie Adelina Bre 


1859 


2346 


Robert Austin 


1878 


2403 


Valsin Aucoin 


1880 


2413 


Honorine Aucoin, wife of Charles Maloz 


1880 


2421 


Celestin Aucoin 


1881 


2514 


Charles B. Austin 


1885 


2623 1/2 


Mrs. Lufroy Aucoin, nee Felonise Gautreaux 


1890 


2430 


Gilbert H. Ayers-Ayero in index. 


1881 


2924 


Elmira M. Aycock, wife of Numa J. Bergeron 
Babarino-See Barabino. 


1899 


399 


Julie Babineau & Hypolite Breaux, her husband, both de- 






ceased. 


1839 


719 


Wally Bacchus, vacant. 


1850 


15 


J. Baker (Missing.) Undoubtedly Joshua Baker, a rela- 
tive of Joshua G. Baker; the will of Joshua Baker was 
signed in St. Mary Parish Feb. 15,1812, and probated 
there April 29,1812. In it he characterized himself as 
"of the district of New Feliciana in that part of the Or- 
leans Territory called West Florida." The will is recorded 
in the West Feliciana Parish Clerk of Court's office, St. 






Francisville, La. [SM 11:76] 


1812 


137 


Solomon Baker 


1825 


145 


John W. Baker 


1826 


168 


Louis Baker 


1828 


183 


Anthony w. Baker 


1830 


207 


Isaac L. Baker 


1831 


257A 


Matilda Jane Sidney Bailes/Baylies, widow of 






David Smith 


1833 


282 


Mrs. Joshua Baker, nee Frances Asheton Stelle 






[SM 111:69] 


1833 


877 


Anthony W. Baker 


1855 


2369 


Fanny A. Baker, wife of Charles A. Palfrey 


1879 


179 


Eliza Ann Baldwin, [1st] wife of John Craig 
Marsh [SM 11:112] 




248 


Isaac Baldwin 


1833 



(To be continued) 



‘'Music ‘'In Plantation Society^ 



k ST. Martinville in the 19 th Century 




By Robert F. Schrmlz 




The unusual cultural mix that marked the settlement of lands bordering the Bayou 
Teche has prompted the interest of scholars from several disciplines. With regard to the 
music of the region, this interest has for some time centered upon that singular body of 
folk tunes and lyrics which are a part of the legacy of those hardy French farmers who 
came from Nova Scotia. The resultant product of the blending influences which the A- 
cadians experienced after their arrival in Louisiana is that which we commonly associate 
with the term “Cajun” music. 

However, not all of those individuals making a new life in the region were the simple, 
hardworking Acadians of the Evangeline legend. The unsettled political climate of the late 
eighteenth century served to assure that all of the old world “estates” would find repre- 
sentation in the growing tide of immigration. Even in the best of times French aristocratic 
houses traditionally bestowed property and dignities upon the first-born male, thereby 
forcing the cadets of such families to seek their fortunes by more active enterprise. To 
say that the late eighteenth century did not represent the best of times for many of the 
most influential families in France, is understatement indeed. 

The influx of French immigrants and Santo Domingo refugees combined with the 
established Acadian and Creole farmers to produce the seeds of a thriving plantation society 
along the banks of the Teche in the early nineteenth century. The unlimited opportunities, 
in turn, attracted a significant number of English-speaking planters and professional people 
from New England and the Middle Atlantic states, thereby assuring an Anglo-American 
flavor in a cultural development imbued with old world sensibilite. 

The focus of this activity was the Teche community of St. Martinville. Although 
surpassed in growth by its neighboring towns at the beginning of this century, it has the 
distinction of being the oldest and perhaps the most interesting settlement in the Acadiana 
area. Originally known as “Poste des Attakapas,” the civil and military concerns of the 
entire region were resolved here in the eighteenth century. In the early nineteenth century, 
its bustling social life and resort atmosphere earned the tittle town the sobriquet “Le Petit 
Paris.” 

Given the rich cultural inheritance of the growing population of St. Martinville and its 
environs, it is fitting that specifically musical activity should serve as a focus of interest as 
well. These were people who, it would seem, demanded many of the luxuries that they 
enjoyed elsewhere and this is reflected in the musical history of the region. However, it 
is unfortunate that so much of the earliest (and possibly the most significant) record of such 
activity is oral and hence, suspect. To illustrate, one such well circulated story has the 
“French Opera Company,” presumably of New Orleans, performing in St. Martinville as 
early as the last decade of the eighteenth century. Even today one is likely to encounter 
local variants on this theme and in this case, these are seemingly given added credibility by 
the presence of several published accounts which appeared sporadically in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Much of the present confusion would seem to stem from an account of life along the 
Teche which appeared in George Cable s Strange True Stories of Louisiana, published 
in New York by Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1889. Cable, whose several books on life in the 
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South received considerable attention in the late nineteenth century, purchased the rights 
to a short story entitled “The Adventures of Francoise and Suzanne” from Mme. Sidonie 
de la Houssaye (1820-1894), a Louisiana novelist. 1 The story was itself supposedly based 
upon the diary of a “pretty little Creole maiden” and involved “an adventurous journey,” 
made in 1795, from New Orleans through the wilds of Louisiana. . . ,” 2 This Cable/De 
la Houssaye story involves a specific reference to musical activity. It seems that two young 
ladies, upon their arrival in St. Martin ville, find themselves introduced to a society which 
delights in its sumptuous balls and musical theatre. With respect to the latter, we are told 
that during their stay in the town, the travellers witnessed a performance of “The Barber 
of Seville.” 3 

Indeed, if a performance of “The Barber of Seville” was staged in St. Martinville in 
1795, it would have to be considered an event of historical importance. Realistically, 
however, such a possibility appears to be remote when examined in light of the facts! 
A primary difficulty involves Cable’s dating of the incident. If, in actuality, such events 
did transpire in the last decade of the eighteenth century, they would pre-date the birth of 
the operatic tradition for which New Orleans is justifiably famous. This, in itself, is highly 
unlikely, given the position of that city as a focus for movement to and from the Teche 
region. The staging of ambitious operatic works would most certainly have required the 
importation of musicians, and New Orleans, as the largest city and cultural hub of the 
region would have had to provide them. Thus, for St. Martinville to have anticipated its 
much larger neighbor with performances of this kind defies logic. The fact that there 
almost certainly was no building in the town as it existed in 1795 capable of housing such a 
performance simply serves to confirm the obvious. 4 

It is nevertheless quite conceivable that the events described by George Cable occurred, 
albeit, at a somewhat later date. The advent of regular steamboat service up the Teche 
p-eatly enhanced St. Martinville’s accessibility as a summer resort. 5 If we postulate a date 
in the 1830s or 1840s for such a performance, then at least the circumstantial evidence 
which survives would not strain the credibility of the assumption. This would place the 

1 . At age 13, Helene Sidonie Perret, daughter of Ursin Perret and Fanie Pain of St. John the Baptist Parish, married 
Loms LePelletier de la Houssaye in St. Martinville, Dec. 3, 1833. He was the son of Alexandre LePelletier de la Houssaye 
and Marcelite de Blanc and the grandson of Chevalier Paul Alexandre LePelletier de la Houssaye and Magdeleine de Li- 
villiers. D. J. Hebert, comp., Southwest Louisiana Records, 29 vols. (Privately printed, 1976-1981), Vols. n-III. 

In 1841, Louis and Sidonie de la Houssaye moved from St. Martinville to St. Mary Parish. Louis died June 6, 1863 
at age 47. Charenton Catholic Church registers, Vol. I, p. 33. Sidonie died Feb. 19, 1894. Franklin Catholic Church 
registers, Vol. XI, p. 177. 



2. George W. Cable, Strange True Stories of Louisiana (New York, 1889), p, 5. 

3. Ibid., p. 93. 



4. Edwin E. Willis, “Notes for a History of St. Martin Parish,” Louisiana State University Library. 
A description of the town of St. Martinville by J. Cathcart in 1819 will illustrate: 



St. Martinsville m the parish of St. Martins, County of Attakapas, contains about 100 houses, and probably 
be ween 6 and 7 hundred inhabitants, it has a Gothic built church, jail and Courthouse, likewise an apology for a 

Ballroom: some of the wealthy live decently, but that is by no means general. ... Ibid., p. 51. 



5. Ibid., p. 55. 

On May 3, 1820, the Attakapas Steam Company (chartered Feb. 26, 1819) ushered in the steamboat era in the 
region when it initiated service with its first boat, the Teche, weighing 295 tons. 
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format' ^ m hfetl ™ e op Mme - de la Houssaye, and presumably Cable’s source of in- 
formation might even have had first-hand experience of such activities. 6 Further although 
Cable fads to specify the composer of his “Barber of Seville,” it seems probable that Ro^ 

amd L f , T ° pera reCelVed itS premier U ' S ' performance in New Orleans 

to assume that thT’ 6nJ ° y P ° PUlarity in that city ' 11 is there fore not unreasonable 

to assume that the opera, or popular anas extract- 



ed from it, would have served to entertain the resi- 
dents of St. Martinville and their summer guests 
at some time during these decades. 

Fortunately, a frustratingly few bits of con- 
crete evidence exist to confirm a thriving social 
life for the town during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Local newspapers, ordinarily 
a good source of information, survived the region’s 
several fires and epidemics, together with the 
effects of the Civil War, in only isolated issues. 
However, one of these, a copy of the Attakapas 
Gazette and St. Mary, St. Martin and Lafayette 
Advertiser of Dec. 1 9, 1 840, contains an announce- 
ment of the opening of the Union Ballroom (Salle 
de l’Union). 7 The structure itself was built by 
Pierre Vasseur and has survived, little changed, as 
the lone remaining example of the type of hotel 
which served to accommodate travellers during 
the era of burgeoning steamboat trade along the 
Teche. The newspaper announcement itself 
confirms Vasseur’s intention to celebrate the 
opening with a “Grand Public Ball” on Dec. 26, 
1840. Further, the owner declares that this event 

will be repeated “every fifteen days after that ” 

Another indication that such galas became a regu- 
lar feature of St. Martinville’s social life exists in 
a surviving invitation, addressed to a “Madame 
Veuve Veillon et sa Famille.” This document, 
dated January 12, 1841, requests the presence of 
these individuals at “le Bal de Societe” to be held 
at the Salle de l’Union chez Vasseur” on Jan- 
uary 23, 1841. 9 

Fig. 1. 
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If we accept as factual the numerous secondary accounts which appear in both local 
and national sources from about 1870 through the 1960s, such fetes became accepted as 
sumptuous finales for evenings which included theatre or musical/operatic entertainments. 
These evenings, in turn, became the hallmark of the little town, now affectionately known 
as “le petit Paris.” Typical of these descriptions is the following: 

... At the same time the reputation of Louisiana’s ‘Little Paris’ for refinement and 
cool summers attracted many well-to-do residents of New Orleans. Many of the best 
Creole families of the state made St. Martinsville a fashionable summer resort. The 
artists of the French Opera and the French theatres in New Orleans also spent their 
vacations there. Each summer the residents and visitors enjoyed concerts with selec- 
tions from the best operas and performances of the witty comedies of the French 
Repertoire . The entire season was a succession of gay entertainments. . . . Some of 
the theatrical artists married and made their homes there, giving the Little Paris on 
the Teche the flavor of a colony of musicians and actors both professional and 
amateur. . . . 10 

Indeed, some accounts paint an even more Romantic picture: 

. . . Now along the banks of the Teche there were Barons and Earls, a newly arrived 
aristocracy to dance the minuet, to whirl in fine gowns at the great balls. The re- 
mains of Marie Antoinette’s court danced on in the backwoods of Lo uisian a. . . 

Near the banks of the Bayou Teche and the Evangeline Oak is the Convent of 
Mercy School, once the old Castillo Hotel. . . . Here the French royalists staged their 
grandest fetes and here the French Opera Company was billeted during its annual 
engagements in Le Petit Paris d’Amerique. 1 1 

The latter quote will serve to illustrate the considerable difficulties involved in separat- 
ing the few truths buried in a maze of popularized pseudo-history. Certainly, any surviving 
member of Marie Antoinette’s court would have been a bit long in the tooth to have 
“danced in the backwoods of Louisiana,” or anywhere else for that matter, in the 1840s and 
’50s. 



10. W. P. A. Writer’s Program, “St. Martinville Becomes a Fashionable Summer Resort, 1830-1855,” in Louisiana 
(New York, 1941), p. 59. 

References to St. Martinville during these decades can be found in the following list: 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, LXXTV (1887), 343. 

“St. Martinville is Scene of History in Colonial Days,” New Orleans Times-Picayune, June 14, 1929. 

“St. Martin Parish-Do You Know Louisiana?”, 1938, (manuscript on deposit at the Louisiana Room, Louisiana 
State University Library). 

E. W. Williamson, “Paralysis of Law Stirs Citizens to End Alien Gangs,” Chicago Tribune, Sept. 21, 1954. 

Horace Sutton, Le Petit Paris’ Explored— St. Martinville is a Bit of France,” New Orleans Times-Picayune De- 
cember 26, 1965. 

“In St. Martin ville-Post Office Preserves Colorful Bygone Era,” Baton Rouge State Times, Sept. 17, 1967. 

11. Sutton, “St. Martinville is a Bit of France.” 
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In any event, not all of the musical and theatrical troupes that entertained in St. Martin- 
ville during its years as a thriving resort were concerned with promoting an old world 
sensibilite. In March 1838, an ambitious 28-year-old impresario, who was soon to become 
the nationally famous P. T. Barnum, arrived in New Orleans with his “showboat” steamer, 
the Ceres} 2 This first “travelling theatrical company” visited the Attakapas country 
after a few weeks of performances in the Crescent City. Although Barnum does not specifi- 
cally mention St. Martinville, he certainly must have performed there. Unfortunately for 
Barnum, the parish residents evidently didn’t find his troupe as entertaining as Colonel 
Arne’s “New Orleans Menagerie and Circus,” a perennial favorite which counted among its 
attractions “Signorita Ella Eugenia, the Fairy Lion Queen .” 1 2 Barnum’s troupe was forced 
to disband, exchanging the steamer for sugar and molasses in Opelousas. 14 

The third quarter of the century appears to have been a period during which the town 
was occupied with concerns which made the question of entertainment secondary. These 
were not the best of times for any of the Teche communities and St. Martinville was no 
exception. The depredations of the war and the years immediately following it served to 
disrupt the vital steamboat link with New Orleans. This, together with the disastrous fire of 
1856 and periodic outbreaks of yellow fever, severely curtailed the tourist trade upon which 
the reputation of the town as a haven for artists and musicians had been built. 

Because of a dearth of published information specifically relating to St. Martinville, 
the early signs of at least a limited revitalization for the town must be inferred from in- 
formation pointing to a general social recovery for the region. We know, for example, 
that travelling minstrel shows, musicals and circuses resumed their visits to New Iberia 
in the early 1870s. 15 Surely such entertainments would have been welcomed back to 
le petit Paris,” just a few miles upstream on the Teche, about the same time. 

With the completion of the rail link between New Orleans and Texas through the region 
during the 1880s, the economic and social competition among area communities intensi- 
fied. In particular, New Iberia and Lafayette experienced the beginnings of an expansion 
which inevitably spelled the eclipse of St. Martinville’s fortunes. It became obvious to many 
in the state during these years that the little community on the Teche could compete 
neither economically nor industrially with the burgeoning rail center a few miles to the 
northwest on the Vermilion. 

The realization prompted a series of published laments; some of these carried the 
unmistakable flavor of epitaphs. An article which appeared in the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat for August 11, 1892, will serve to illustrate: 

This place is redolent of romance and antiquity. It makes an impression upon one 
that it is irreverent to criticise it. It has a certain commanding venerableness about it 
that is awe-inspiring. It affects one like a noble ruin, dear for its beautiful part, 
worthy of respect for its hoary respectability. . . . 

But time has sadly changed its former beauty into a sweet, pathetic memory; 
and it has passed into the category of things of the bygone 16 



12. P. T. Barnum, Struggles and Triumphs: or. Forty Years Recollections ofP. T. Barnum (New York, 1871). 

13. Writer’s Program, Louisiana, p. 59. 

14. Barnum, Struggles, p. 152. 

15. Maurine Beigerie, They Tasted Bayou Water (New Orleans, La., 1962), pp. 90-93. 

16. M. B. Hilly ard, “St. Martinsville, La.-One of the Most Interesting Towns in the State,” Times-Democrat, Au- 
gust 11, 1892, p. 9. 
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Reports of the demise of “le petit Paris” may have been a bit premature, however. 
Certainly in matters relating to the vitality of its society, the town was not ready to re- 
linquish its former pre-eminence. Thus, while a perusal of the records for the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century documents an increased number and variety of musical 
entertainments in neighboring communities which tend to parallel their general growth, a 
corresponding decline in such activities does not seem to occur in St. Martinville at this 
time. 1 7 

A second St. Martinville emerges, much more thoroughly documented, in the last 
fifteen years of the nineteenth century. The St. Martinville Messenger, written from the 
first entirely in English, appeared in 1886 and regularly contained a column devoted to 
happenings in the community. A perusal of these columns, together with other contempo- 
rary accounts, has yielded a reasonably detailed picture of musical activity in the town for 
these years. 

Indeed, the most striking conclusion prompted by such research involves the degree to 
which the town retained its cultural traditions while at the same time acquiring an un- 
mistakable taste for purely “American” forms of musical entertainment. With respect to 
the former, the number of St. Martinville’s older residents who, when interviewed, men- 
tioned being taught arias from popular French operas, is noteworthy. Certainly, by the 
mid -80s, New Orleans residents had begun to find other areas of escape from the city during 
the summer months, thereby contributing to the decline of “le petit Paris” as a haven for 
artists and musicians. It would appear, instead, that St. Martinville natives took advantage 
of the increased accessibility to New Orleans which the railroad provided, satisfying their 
love of French opera by attending performances in that city with increasing regularity. 

St. Martinville evidently remained a stop on a regular circuit during this period, as evi- 
denced by the wealth and variety of imported musical entertainment reported in the local 
paper. Many of the travelling troupes performed in Duchamp’s Hall, a second floor multi- 
purpose theatre, concert hall and ballroom located on the main street of the town. 1 8 An 
announcement of a “Grand Concert” by one such troupe is typical: 1 9 

The famous Joseph Heine troupe will give a grand concert at Duchamp’s Hall on 
Friday [Nov. 13] . This troupe is composed of artists who have won fame through- 
out the United States and Europe. 

We engage our people to attend this concert, as they will not soon have an op- 
portunity to see and hear artists as those who will perform here. 

It must be remembered also that one third of the gross receipts will go to the 
school board to be used for the high school at this place. 

A price of admission is: Adults 50 cents and children 25 cents. 

Visits by these troupes often served as excuses for extended celebrations, as illustrated 
by the account of the day-long festivities, which was occasioned in part by the presence in 
town of the Southern Medicine Company of New Orleans: 20 



17. Nancy T. Hock, “Recreational Pursuits of Lafayette Parish Residents, 1890-1900,” Attakapas Gazette XII 
(1977), 114-24. 



18. See Fig. 2. 

19. St. Martinville Weekly Messenger, November 7, 1891. 

20. Weekly Messenger, August 7, 1892. 
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The Excelsior Brass Band [of St. Martin ville ] 21 were fortunate and success- 
ful in their entertainment given at the Duchamp Hall last Sunday. 

Never have we seen so many people in the hall before, it was crowded almost to 
suffocation. It contained nearly six hundred persons. 

The Brass Band had also organized a steamboat excursion from New Iberia. The 
band went to that place Saturday and came on the boat to furnish music to the ex- 
cursionists. . . . 

The play selected for this occasion was ‘Ma Femme et Mon Paraplui’, a French 
Comedy. In the cast were Messrs. Albert, Charles and Dan Voorhies, Dumas Hebert, 
and Miss Marie Rose Delahoussaye. . . . After the French play, the members of the 
Southern Medicine Company, of New Orleans, volunteered their services for the 
occasion and rendered some of their nice song[s] , dances and plays. Their assistance 
helped to make the entertainment part of the evening complete, and their kind- 
ness was highly appreciated by the members of the [local] band and the large 
audience. 

When the theatrical part was over, the boys hurriedly cleared the hall of its 
benches and chairs, and soon after the captivating strains of the sweet music touched 
the tender chord of those who are disciples of the terpsichorian art. The ball lasted 
until a late hour, when the gay party left for their homes, after having enjoyed the 
pleasures of the evening. 

It is interesting to note that the advent of the railroad had not entirely replaced the 
steamboat trade on the Teche during the last decades of the century. Indeed, the Weekly 
Messenger records the visits of several showboats during these years. Such vessels would 
moor at the public dock, staging performances on board. The following account is illustra- 
tive : 22 



French’s Sensation troop gave two performances here Saturday and Sunday to a 
crowded house each night. Sunday the crowd was so large that nearly one hundred 
and fifty persons were refused admittance on account of the large crowd that was 
jammed in the boat. The show is as good as can be expected, and has given general 
satisfaction. The Sensation will be a welcomed visitor wherever she will go. . . . 

Evidently, Mr. French and his company were respected performers. In a review of another 
visit we are told that he “. . . has the reputation of being the only honest showman travel- 
ling. . .” and that “At the new Sensation you get a flow of three hours of solid fun for only 
twenty-five cents .” 2 3 

Many talented amateurs received their musical training locally. A school for young 
ladies operated by the Sisters of Mercy offered music as a major subject. The commence- 
ment exercises of this institution featured all types of musical performance and these 
festivities drew large audiences from the town and surrounding area . 24 

21. See Fig. 2. 

22. Weekly Messenger, April 28, 1888. 

23. Ibid., Feb. 2, 1889. 

24. A typical commencement program may be found in ibid., June 20, 1888. 
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Fig. 3. Band members on bandstand play in concert. This picture, taken 
sometime in the 1890s, was the occasion of some celebration since all women 
and girls are dressed in white. 
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Indeed, the town produced its share of trained, serious musicians as well. A few of 
these individuals attained a considerable reputation. To illustrate, the following account 
appeared in the Weekly Messenger for October 5, 1889: 

We read with great pleasure the article in last Sunday’s Picayune [New Orleans] , 

which will be read with as much interest by the people of Saint Martinville: 

Mr. Armand Veazey, the cometist of the West End Orchestra [New Orleans] 
will on next Sunday evening at the Academy of Music, be presented with a 
magnificent gold comet set with diamonds. Mr. Veazey is a young Louisi- 
anian and a clever cometist. He met with success in New York and San 
Francisco during several seasons and has been engaged for the Winter at the 
Academy. Mayor Charles Hoyt will make the presentation speech. The 
comet will be displayed at Werlein’s on Canal Street. 

Armand is a native of Saint Martinville. 

One name that appears with regularity is that of Felix Voorhies (1830-1919). During a 
long and fulfilling life, this popular jurist contributed to the social life of his town in a 
variety of ways. Voorhies was a prolific amateur composer, a musician, and a dilettante 
whose thespian interests led to the establishment of the first amateur theatrical group in 
St. Martinville. 25 

The Weekly Messenger mentions many amateur musicians who enlivened the town in 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century. One of these was Miss Marie Rose Dela- 
houssaye who, as organist for the town’s venerable Catholic church, played an impressive 
list of major works for that instrument. In addition, Miss Delahoussaye performed in 
soirees and a variety of entertainments and, like her contemporary Felix Voorhies, was an 
amateur composer of some merit. One of her compositions-a keyboard work entitled 
“Francis T. Nicholls, Grand March” dedicated to the governor of Louisiana— attained 
statewide popularity. 2 6 

These were years in which the brass band became an established form of American 
musical entertainment, and in this respect “le petit Paris” was perhaps more “American” 
than most. St. Martinville could boast at least three such organizations during the last 
decade of the century. 27 The Excelsior Brass Band seemed to be a fixture in the com- 
munity, performing for sundry occasions from parades through soirees and balls. 28 Men- 
tioned as well, is the Union Brass Band, 29 comprised of black musicians, and near the turn 
of the century, the Grieg Brass Band. 30 Local bands often provided music for the pro- 
cessionals which served as preliminaries for important services at St. Martin de Tours. The 

25. Ruth T. Grant, “The Men, the Years: Where Have They Gone?” Attakapas Gazette, XV (1980), 105. 

26. Weekly Messenger, August 11. 1888. contains an interesting account of one “gala entertainment,” which “taxed 
Duchamp s Hall to its utmost capacity . in which Miss Delahoussaye and several other local performers took part. 

27. In this respect at least, it surpassed Lafayette, which evidently failed in its effort to organize a group until al- 
most the turn of the century. 

See Hock, “Recreational Pursuits,” 113. 

28. See Weekly Messenger, August 27, 1892; May 8, 1886; Sept. 14, 1895. 

29. Ibid., May 22, 1886. 



30 .Ibid., March 4, 1899. 
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Weekly Messenger records two such events in May, 1886 alone. The following is an account 
which appeared in the May 8th issue: “The True Friends Society, with the [Excelsior] 
Brass Band in procession, attended a mass at the Catholic Church last Thursday morn- 
ing. . . On May 22, the following report was published: 

The ‘Dames de Progres’, a benevolent colored society, attended an anniversary mass 
at the Catholic Church last Thursday morning, in procession, headed by the Union 
Brass Band. . . . 

These instrumental ensembles appear to have played a role in the religious life of the 
community above and beyond their function in processionals. Several accounts indicate 
that the bands even performed for the church services themselves. Special occasions were 
often marked by such performances. References to the [Excelsior] band playing “during 
Mass and at Benediction” for a first Holy Communion on Aug. 27, 1883; and again, during 
Easter services on March 25, 1 884(7), are illustrative. 3 1 Another special occasion, this time 
the Oct. 11, 1887-celebration in honor of the arrival of the new pastor of St. Martin de 
Tours, Rev. Langlois, found both the Excelsior and the Union bands participating— colored 
in the morning and white after seven o’clock! 32 

Like so many towns in this country, St. Martinville erected outdoor pavillions to ac- 
commodate the performances of its bands. Records verify that at least two of these con- 
structs provided shelter for bandsmen as they played in concert and for dancing. One such 
bandstand, a surprisingly elaborate structure, located on the town green near the church, 
is captured in the rare photograph (dating from the early 1890s) which is reproduced in 
Fig. 3. 3 3 The existence of a second platform is confirmed by the publication of the follow- 
ing lament: 34 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Martial Bienvenue has broken the dancing platform at 
his grove near the railroad, which was the most popular place of amusement in the 
town. Such a place is a necessity in a town the size of St. Martinville. Some pri- 
vate individual who owns a good location, will undoubtably erect a platform for the 
coming season, or some organization will have to be formed for that purpose. . . . 

At least one local product of this tradition graduated to the ranks of professional musicians. 
Louis Tapissier, a cometist, found employment in the pit orchestras of New Orleans’ several 
opera houses. 3 * 5 

Times change, and conditions, for better or for worse, rarely remain static. For St. 
Martinville, the new century marked a foreseeable decline in the town’s former position 
as a social bellweather for the communities of the upper Teche. Although the “high- 
noon and hot flush of prosperity and fashion have gone . . .” 3< * an aura of elegance re- 
mains-a heritage serving to distinguish “le petit Paris” for years to come. 



31. The writer is indebted to Ms. Marian Barras of St. Martinville, who provided her notes relating to music in the 
Church of St. Martin de Tours. These notes were originally extracted by Ms. Barras, with special permission, from the 
Chronicles of the Sisters of Mercy [New Orleans] and thus appear here only through the generosity of that Order. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Photograph from the collection of Ms. Marian Barras, St. Martinville, La. 

34. Weekly Messenger, Sept. 14, 1895. 

35. Ibid., Sept. 13, 1890. 

36. Hillyard, “St. Martinville, La.” 
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PLAINTIFF 


DEFENDANT 


DATE 


SUIT 


Collins, William 


William Moore, Admr. 
M. Collins Est. 


Dec. 21, 1830 


85 


Collins, William Conner 


Murtough Collins 


Dec. 5, 1826 


39 


Corkin, Elizabeth, Heirs 


John McDaniel 


Nov. 25, 1841 


205 


Cormier, Carmazile 


Baptiste Girard, et ux. 


Sept. 4, 1824 


15 


Cullom, Francis, et ux. 


Alexandre Duggins, 
N.T. of D. Duggins 


Sept. 29, 1826 


47 


Darwin, James 


Heirs of John Keithley 


July 10, 1827 


44 


Debaillon, Evariste 


Felix Dejean, et al. 


Nov. 23, 1838 


172 


Debaillon, Evelina, wife of 
Eugene Wartelle 


Louis Debaillon, 
Admr. 


Oct. 1, 1845 


286 


Debaillon, Jean M. 


Mary Ann Gregory 


June 12, 1830 


75 


Debaillon, J. M., Tu. et al. 


John Ponsony 


May 26, 1826 


35 


Debaillon, J. M., Cur. 


B. F. Linton 


Sept. 16, 1831 


100 


Debaillon, John M. 


Jean Ponsony 


Jan. 3, 1828 


48 


Debaillon, John M., Est. of 


Tableau 


Jan. 18, 1843 


231 


Debaillon, Louis 


Jean-Jose Louallier 


March 26, 1845 


274 


Dejoux, Victor 


Jacques Gerard, Exec. 


July 28, 1842 


223 


Dekerlegand, Louis G. 


Francois Robin, Admr. 


Dec. 5, 1845 


289 


Dekerlegand, Louis G. 


Francois Robin, Admr. 


Dec. 15, 1845 


290 


Derbigny, Casimer, Est. 


Tableau 


Aug. 24, 1845 


226 


Deshautehe, Andre, U.T. 


Jean B. Soileau, N.T. 


July 13, 1844 


260 


Devalcourt, Theodore 


Heirs and widow of 
Leon Boutte 


July 20, 1832 


109 


Dewell, Stephen 


Clement Hollier, fils, 
U.T. 


Sept. 18, 1845 


285 


Donato, Francois, f.p.c. 


Tableau 


Aug. 1, 1839 


177 


Doucet, Clara, wife of 


Alexis Latour 


May 20, 1844 


258 


Clement Holher, fils 


Doucet, Eloi, Est. of 


Tableau 


Jan. 9, 1846 


292 


Doucet, Francois 


Susan Doucet 


May 19, 1826 


34 


Downing, E. R. 


Vouchers 


Dec. 4, 1832 


116 


Drake, John F. 


John Wilslare & Wlm. 


Feb. 4, 1842 


208 


Dugat, Eloy 


Jean B. Chaisson 


May 8, 1838 


162 


Dunlap, Alexandre, Est. 


Tableau 


Feb. 6, 1841 


193 


Duplessis, Francois, Sr. 


Bridget Lamb, 
Tux, et al. 


Oct. 18, 1824 


16 


Dupre, Antoine 


Felix Dejean, et al. 


Nov. 23, 1838 


172 


Dupre, Antoine 


Lewis Andrus, et al. 


Feb. 4, 1842 


209 


Dutton, Philomela, widow 


Charlotte Todd, et al. 


May 4, 1830 


72 


of David Todd 


Duvigneaude, Charles 


Joel M. Bell, Admr. 


Sept. 23, 1837 


157 
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PLAINTIFF 


DEFENDANT 


DATE 


SUIT NO. 


Dwight, Amos T. 


William Link, Admr. 


March 18, 1845 


273 


Elliot, Willis, U. T. 


Jeremiah Baldwin, Tu. 


May 6, 1828 


54 


Embra, Lucy, et al. 


Edward W. Taylor & 
Basil C. Crow 


Sept. 29, 1835 


131 


Ferguson, Ransom P. 


Maurin Moore, et al. 


Dec. 18, 1840 


191 


Ferguson, Ransom P. 


Maurin Moore, et al. 


Dec. 18, 1840 


190 


Finet, Francois 


Julien Jubertie, Aug. 1, 
Admr. 


1842 


224 


Finley, Ann E., Heirs 


Thomas H. Lewis, Ut. 


Oct. 25, 1838 


171 


Flaujac, Charles Garrigues, 
Est. of 


Tableau of classification 


Aug. 1, 1838 


152 


Fontenot, Gervais 


Eugene Petitin, Admr. 


Mar. 4, 1843 


232 


Fontenot, Josephine, wife 
of J. C. Daigle 


Antoine Baptiste 
Fontenot, et al. 


Jan. 25, 1831 


86 


Fontenot, Julienne, Heirs 


Andre Nicolas Deshautel 


. Aug. 10, 1837 


154 


Fontenot, Marie Jeanne, Est. 


Tableau 


May 21, 1846 


309 


Fontenot, Philippe L. 


Hilaire Gradenigo 


May 24, 1842 


216 


Francois, Raymond 


Heirs and widow of 
Luc Hollier 


Mar. 26, 1827 


41 


Gaberel, Ulysse, et al. 


Jean F. Gaberel 


Oct. 22, 1845 


288 


Gazenget, Andre 


Emilie Stelly, widow 


Jan. 31, 1844 


249 


Garland, Marcelin 


Hilaire Gradenigo 


May 24, 1842 


218 


Gaspard, David 


Petition for Inter- 
diction 


Feb. 2, 1844 


251 


Glaze, Gideon M. 


Confirmation of 
slave titles 


Feb. 7, 1837 


146 


Gradenigo, Auguste 


Richard H. Lumpkin, 
Admr. 


July 27, 1844 


262 


Gradenigo, Brigete, Heirs 


Louis Fontenot, et al. 


June 17, 1843 


237 


Gradenigo, Hilaire, Est. of 


Tableau 


Aug. 18, 1845 


280 


Gradenigo, Joseph 


Philippe Boutte 


June 2, 1827 


45 


Gradenigo, Joseph, f.m.c. 


George R. King, Admr. 


June 15, 1838 


164 


Gradenigo, Rachel, f.w.c. 


Hilaire Gradenigo 


May 24, 1842 


219 


Gray, Joseph, syndic of 
Gray & Taylor 


William Haslett 
Curator 


Mar. 5, 1823 


5 


Guautal, Pierre 


Onezime Prudhomme 


Aug. 12, 1843 


240 


Guilbeau, Ozeme 


Raphael Richard, Admr. 


June 27, 1843 


238 


Guidry, Auguste 


Estate 


May 22, 1846 


311 


Guilbert, Louis 


John D. Smith 


June 28, 1825 


26 


Guillory, Marianne M., et al. 


Cyprien Dupre, Tu. et al. June 27, 1842 


220 


Haggard, Anna 


Isaac Griffith, et al. 


Dec. 14, 1838 


173 


Haggard, Mary, wife of 
Solmon Robb, et al. 


Jacob G. Keller, 
Curator 

(To be continued) 


Oct. 10, 1833 


120 




^Records of 
•Belle Isle- 

WKVfa. Translated by Mathe Attain 

(Continued from Vol. XVI, No. 4) 



en^MeR^; 






Family of Pierre Richard 
of Kerbellec, parish of Palais 

In the year 1767, on February 9, appeared Pierre Richard, from Kerbellec in this parish, 
who in the presence of Honore LeBlanc, Joseph LeBlanc, Olivier Daigre, and Laurent 
Babin, all Acadians of this parish, witnesses, declared that he was bom at Port Royal, 
Acadia, on November 15, 1710, to Pierre Richard and Magdelaine Giroiiard. Pierre Richard, 
the deponent’s father who died at Port Royal in 1726, was the son of Rene Richard and 
Magdelaine Lnadry, both of whom died in the said place; the said Rene Richard was the 
son of another Rend Richard, nicknamed «Sans Souci,» who came from France and married 
at Port Royal Marie Blanchard, both of them dying at the said place. The said Magdelaine 
Girouard, who died at Port Royal in 1752, was the daughter of Jacques Girouard and Anne 
Gautrot. Jacques Girouard was the son of another Jacques Girouard, called «La Varanne,» 
who had come from France with his wife Jeanne Aucoin to settle at Port Royal. Both of 
them died at the said place. 

From the marriage of the late Pierre Richard and the late Marie Girouard who were 
married at Port Royal in 1709 were bom at the said place: 

Pierre Richard, deponent, as mentioned above. 

Joseph Richard, bom in the month of June 1713, married at the said Port Royal in 
1743 to Marie Blanchard, daughter of Antoine Blanchard and Elizabeth Theriot who went 
to Canada with their families. 

Marie Richard, bom in 1715, married at the said place to Pierre Forest, daughter of 
Rene Forest and Francois Dugast, the said Pierre Forest died at Beaubassin in 1750. The 
said Marie Richard married a second time Charles Savoye, son of Franqois Savoye and 
Anne Richard who went to Canada with their family. 

Anne Richard, bom in 1716, married at the same place to Jean Forest, son of Rene 
Forest and Franqoise Dugast, deported with their family to the English colonies. 

Jean-Baptiste Richard, in 1717 married at the same place to Jeanne Guilbault, daughter 
of Pierre Guilbault and Magdelaine Forest, both deported with their family to the English 
colonies. 

Simon Richard, in 1719, single, deported to the English colonies. 

Armand Richard, in 1721, married at the said place to Marguerite Broussard, daughter 
of Jean Broussard and Cecile Babin, deported with their family to the English colonies. 

Franqois Richard, in 1723, married at the said place to Anne Broussard, daughter of 
Jean Broussard and Cecile Babin, deported with their family to the English colonies. 

Claude Richard, bom in 1726, single, gone to Canada. 

The above-mentioned Pierre Richard, depondnet, married at Mines, parish of St. Charles, 
on August 16, 1740, Josephe LeBlanc, bom at the said place in 1715, daughter of Antoine 
LeBlanc and Anne Landry, twin sister of Brigitte LeBlanc, mother of Joseph and Mathurin 
who live at Kergoyet in this parish where the genealogy was done and recorded. 



‘Submitted by Evelyn Petry Goller. 
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From the first marriage were bom at Pisiquid, parish of the Holy Family: 

Marie Richard, on August 15, 1741, married to Aimable Hebert of , parish of 

Locmaria. 

Joseph Ignace Richard, on February 17, 1743, married to Marguerite LeBlanc, daughter 
of Charles LeBlanc and Elizabeth Thibodeau who live at Keroudet (?), parish of Bangor. 

Jean-Charles Richard, in March 1745, single. He has gone to the Islands. 

Catherine Richard, bom in February 1747, married to Simon Trahan, who lives in 
Triboutour, parish of Sauzon. 

Brigette Richard, bom on March 10, 1749, single. 

Simon Richard, bom on January 18, 1752, single. 

The said Brigette and the said Simon live with their father in the village of Kerbellec, in 
this parish. 

The said Marie Josephe LeBlanc, wife of the deponent, died at Liverpool on April 12, 
1761. 

The said Pierre Richard, deponent, was married a second time in Morlaix, parish of 
St. Matthew, bishopric of Treguier, on October 3 (30?), 1763, to Franqoise Daigre, bom 
at Riviere aux Canards, parish of St. Joseph, in May 1730, to Olivier Daigre and Franqoise 
Granger, sister born of the same ancestors, of Honore, Olivier, and Paul Daigre who live at 
Chubigny, parish of Palais where the genealogy was recorded. 

The said Franqoise Daigre married a first time at the Riviere aux Canards, parish of St. 
Joseph, on May 15, 1748, Simon Joseph Theriot, born at the said place in 1727 to Claude 
Theriot and Aguee Aucoin. Claude Theriot died at the same place in October 1752. He was 
the son of another Claude Theriot and of Marie Gautrot of Port Royal. Both died at the 
said place and Claude Theriot was the of Jean Theriot who came from France and settled 
at Port Royal and died at the said place. The said Agnee Aucoin died in Falmouth in 
October 1756. She was the daughter of Martin Aucoin who came from France and Marie 
Gaudet, who settled at the said Riviere aux Canards; both died there. 

From the marriage of the said Franqoise Daigre with the said Simon Joseph Theriot, 
were born at Riviere aux Canards, parish of Saint Joseph: 

Paul Theriot, in May 1749. 

Elizabeth Theriot, in March 1753, both of whom live with their mother Franqoise 
Daigre at Kerbellec. 

From the second marriage of Pierre Richard with the said Franqoise Daigre were bom: 

Anselme Richard, bom in Morlaix, parish of St. Matthew, bishopric of Tregnier, on 
February 3, 1765. 

Simon Joseph Louis Richard, bom at Belle-Isle-en-Mer, parish of St. Gerard, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1766. Such is the declaration of the said Pierre Richard. Reading was given to him 
and he declared it to be the truth. He declared he could not sign. According to the or- 
dinances and decree of the palais of Belle-Isle-en-Mer, follow the signature of the mentioned 
witnesses, that of Jacques-Marie Chollet, priest, Jean-Louis LeLoutre, missionary, and 
ours, on this day, March 2. 

Joseph LeBlanc Honore LeBlanc 

Olivier Daigre L.Babin 

Thebaut 
J. M. LeLoutre 



J . M. Chollet 
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Declaration of Father LeLoutre, 
former vicar of the diocese of Quebec 
in Canada 

On March 2, 1767, the said Father LeLoutre declared that the Acadians on this island 
were deported by the English to Boston and three English colonies in October 1755, from 
these colonies they were sent to England and dispersed among various sections of the 
kingdom during the year 1756. In 1763, after the peace treaty, they were brought to 
France by the king’s ships and settled in various harbors. In 1765, during October, they 
came to this island, as ordered by the Duke of Choiseul, Minister of Marine. This state- 
ment he affirmed to be true and signed after it was read to him on the said day and year. 

J. M. LeLoutre, 
priest and missionary 



Parish of Sauzon 

Genealogy of the Acadians Settled in Sauzon Parish, 

Belle-Isle-en-Mer 
in the Year 1767 

Certificats from the Registers of the Genealogy of the Acadians 
Established in Sauzon Parish, 
at Belle-Isle-en-Mer 

(Sample certificate): he said , born at , parish of , in the month 

°f 176—; from the marriage of and , as stated in the genealogy of the 

Acadians settled in Sauzon parish at Belle-Isle-en-Mer. 

The certificates are signed at the registers by Simon-Pierre Daigre, Joseph Babin, Ar- 
mand Granger, Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc, J. M. LeLoutre, priest and missionary, Joseph Beriot, 
pastor of Sauzon, and Thebaut, commissioner. 

We, the mayor, municipal officers, and prosecutor of the commune of Sauzon, parish 
of Belle-Isle-en-Mer, certify this certificate as duplicating the registers in this township. 

Sauzon 

This register contains thirty stamped paper rolls, the first and last of which were signed 
by us, Francois Lucas du Moltays, former advocate, in the absence of the senechal of 
Auray, numbered so that they might be used to inscribe the baptisms and marriages in 
Sauzon parish in 1767 among the Acadians presently at Belle-Isle. Done at Auray, Jan- 
uary 30, 1767. 



Lucas du Moltays, 
former advocate 



In the year 1767, on February 18, before noon, we, Jean-Marie Thebaud, notary and 
public prosecutor of the royal marquisat of Belle-Isle-en-Mer, having been entrusted with 
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recording the genealogy of the Acadians recently settled on this island, as ordered by the 
decree of last January 12, in virtue of which and of the selection of us by the Acadians of 
the four parishes of the island, took an oath before Lucas du Moltrays, former advocate 
of the royal seat of Auray, in the absence of the senechal, as instructed by Hilarion Allain, 
advocate of the said seat and deputy mayor, royal prosecutor, on January 30, and to exe- 
cute the said decree, we opened this register before the venerable and discrete Joseph 
Benoit, pastor of Sauzon, the venerable and discrete Jean-Louis LeLoutre, former vicar 
of the diocese of Quebec, missionary and spiritual director of the said Acadian families, 
Jacques Fronteaux de Laclos, royal prosecutor of this jurisdiction, under their signatures, 
and ours, the said day, month, and year. 

J. M. LeLoutre, priest J. Benoit, pastor of Sauzon 

Thebaud Jacques Fronteaux de Laclos, 

royal prosecutor 

( Translator's note: Here the text of the royal decree of January 12, 1 767, ordering the 
Acadian genealogy is reproduced. For a complete transcription of the decree, see above, 
Attakapas Gazette, vol. XVI, no. 3.) 

Genealogy of the Acadian Families in Parish of Sauzon, 

Belle-Isle-en-Mer , Entered into This Register as Ordered 
in the Aforementioned Decree. 

On February 28, 1767, appeared Louis Courtin, sharecropper, who lives in the village of 
Arpens de Triboutous, in the parish of Sauzon, who, in the presence of Simon Pierre Daigre, 
Joseph Babin, Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc, and Armant Granger, all Acadians of this island, 
declared he was born in the parish of Saint-Nicolas de Fretevales, fief of Dunois, bishopric 
of Blois, son of Jean-Baptiste Courtin and Marie- Anne Pellereau, native of Blois, parish of 
Saint-Honor^, married at Cork, Ireland, on September 15, 1761, and Marie-Josephe Martin, 
born at Port Royal in 1740, daughter of Michel Martin and Magdelaine Giroiiard. Michel 
Martin was the son of Etienne Martin and Marie Commeau, and Etienne Martin, son of 
Rene Martin who had come from France and who married at Port Royal Marguerite Landry, 
both of them having died there. Magdelaine Giroiiard was born at Port Royal to Guillaume 
Giroiiard, son of Jacques Giroiiard and Anne Gautrot of Port Royal. Jacques Giroiiard was 
the son of another Jacques Giroiiard who had come from France with his wife Jeanne 
Aucoin. They settled at Port Royal and died there. 

From the marriage of Michel Martin and Magdelaine Giroiiard were bom at Port Royal: 

Marie-Josephe Martin, wife of Louis Courtin. 

Franqoise Martin, in 1742. 

Marguerite Martin, in 1743, who went to Quebec with an uncle. 

Anastasie Martin, in 1745, both Franqoise and Anastasie Martin living on this island, in 
the village of Arpens de Triboutous, parish of Sauzon, with Marie-Josephe Martin, their 
sister, wife of the said Courtin. 

From the marriage of Louis Courtin, born in Saint-Nicolas Parish on April 16, 1730, 
and Marie-Josephe Martin were born: 

Marie-Frangoise Courtin, bom at Bandon, Ireland, on September 16, 1762. 

Mathurine Olive Courtin, bom at Morlaix, parish of Saint-Martin, bishopric of Saint- 
Paul de Leon, on December 16, 1764. 
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Louise Auguste Courtin, bom at Belle-Isle, parish of Sauzon, on December 30, 1766. 

Concludes with the signatures of the said Courtin and those of Father Joseph Benoit, 
pastor of Sauzon, Father LeLoutre, and ours, clerk at Sauzon, March 12 of the said year, 
the word «twenty-eight» corrected, the word «September» crossed out, and signed by the 
above-named witnesses. 

Simon P. Daigre 
Joseph Babin 

J. M. LeLoutre, missionary priest 

J. Benoit, pastor of Sauzon 

Family of Claude Pitre of the Village of Arp ens Triboutous, 

Parish of Sauzon 

On February 29, 1767, appeared Claude Pitre of Arpens Triboutous, parish of Sauzon, 
who in the presence of Simon Pierre Daigre, Joseph Babin, Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc, and 
Armand Granger, witnesses, all Acadians living on this island, declared that he was born at 
Port Royal, on May 13, 1700, to Marc Pitre and Jeanne Le Brun of the said place. Marc 
Pitre was the son of Jean Pitre, of Flemish origin, and Marie Pincelet, from Paris. Jeanne 
Le Brun was the daughter of Sebastien Le Brun and Henriette Bourg. Sebastien Le Brun 
was the son of Vincent Le Brun who had come from France with his wife, Marie Brautte, 
from Tours. Both died at Port Royal. 

The said Claude Pitre was married in Cobequid, parish of Saint-Pierre and Saint-Paul, 
on June 12, 1724, to Elizabeth Guerin, bom at Cobequid on September 29, 1704, to 
Jerome Guerin and Elizabeth Aucoin. Jerome Guerin was the son of another Jerome 
Guerin, who had come from France and was married to Marie Blanchard. Jerome Guerin 
died at Port Royal and Marie Blanchard at Beaubassin. Elizabeth Aucoin was bom at 
Beaubassin to Martin Aucoin, who had come from France and who married at Port Royal 
Marie Gaudet. Both died there. 

From the first marriage of Claude Pitre and Elizabeth Guerin was born at Cobequid in 
the said parish of Saint-Pierre and Paul, on December 17, 1726, a boy named Joseph Pitre, 
who married at the said place. Anne Bourg, daughter of Ambroise Bourg and Elizabeth 
Melanqon, presently at Isle St. -Jean in North America, bishopric of Quebec. The said 
Elizabeth Guerin died with the rest of her family in 1758 in the wreck of the English ship 
which was transporting some of the Acadian families from the said Isle St .-Jean to Europe. 

The said Claude Pitre married a second time at Liverpool in England on May 9, 1760, 
Magdelaine Darois, bom at Mines, parish of St.-Charles, in 1715, to Jerome Darois from 
Paris, who had married at Port Royal Marie Gareau. He died at the Riviere Petitcodiac 
in Beaubassin; the said Marie Gareau died in Virginia. She was the daughter of Dominique 
Gareau, who had come from France and married Anne Gaudet at Port Royal. Both of 
them died there. 

The said Magdelaine Darois had married first at Mines, parish of Saint-Charles in 1749 
Alexis Trahan, bom at Pisiquid, parish of the Assumption, in 1727, to Alexandre Trahan 
of Port Royal and Marguerite Le Jeune. Alexandre Trahan was the son of another Alex- 
andre Trahan of Port Royal who married at the said place Marie Pellerin. The said Alex- 
andre Trahan was the son of Guillaume Trahan who had come from France and Magdelaine 
Brun, both of whom died at Port Royal. Marguerite Le Jeune was born at Port Royal in 
1698. She was the daughter of Pierre Le Jeune and Marie Thibodeau of Port Royal. The 



Louis Courtin 
Armand Granger 
Thebaud, clerk 
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said Pierre Le Jeune was the son of another Pierre Le Jeune who had come from France, 
married at Port Royal and died there. 

From the marriage of Magdelaine Darois and Alexis Trahan, who died in England at 
Liverpool in July 1756, was bom at Pisiquid, parish of Assumption on August 10, 1752, 
Paul Trahan, only son of that marriage who lives at Arpens de Triboutous, parish of Sauzon, 
with his mother and stepfather Claude Pitre. Such is the declaration of the said Claude 
Pitre. It was read to him, and he declared it true and that he could not sign. According to 
the decree, concluded and done over the signature of the aforementioned witnesses in the 
presence of Joseph Benoit, pastor of Sauzon, Father Jean-Marie LeLoutre, missionary priest 
and in ours, clerk of Sauzon, on March 1 2 of the said year. 

Simon P . Daigre Armand Granger 

Thebaud, clerk 

J. M. LeLoutre, priest J. Benoit, pastor of Sauzon 

Family of Sylvestre and Simon Trahan, 

Brothers in the Village of Arpens Triboutous, 

Parish of Sauzon 

On February 28, 1767, appeared Sylvestre and Simon Trahan, brothers living separately 
in Arpens Triboutous who declared in the presence of Simon Pierre Daigre, Joseph Babin, 
Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc, and Armand Granger, witnesses, all Acadians living on this island, 
that the said Sylvestre Trahan was bom at Pisiquid, parish of the Assumption, in 1724, the 
son of Jean Trahan who had been born at the said place in 1698 and Charlotte Comeau. 
Jean Trahan was the son of Guillaume Trahan and Jacqueline Benoit. Guillaume Trahan 
was the son of another Guillaume Trahan who came from France and married at Port Royal 
Magdelaine Brun. Both died at the said place. Charlotte Comeau was the daughter of 
Jean Comeau and Francois Hebert of Port Royal. Jean Comeau was the son of another 
Jean Comeau who came from France, married and died at port Royal. Franqoise Hebert 
was the daughter of Etienne Hebert who came from France with Marie Godet, his wife. 
They settled at Port Royal and died there. 

From the marriage of the said Jean Trahan and Charlotte Comeau were born at Pisiquid, 
parish of the Assumption: 

The said Sylvestre Trahan, deponent, who married in 1747 Ursule Darois, born at Mines, 
Parish of Saint-Charles, in 1714 to Jerome Darois who had married Marie Gareau at Port 
Royal and died at the Petitcodiac River of Beaubassin. The said Marie Gareau died in 
Virginia and was the daughter of Dominique Gareau who came from France and married 
at Port Royal Anne Gaudet. Both died at the said place. 

From the marriage of Sylvestre Trahan and Ursule Darois, were born: 

Joseph Trahan, born at Pisiquid, parish of the Assumption, in October 1748. 

Mathurin Trahan, born at the said place in May 1750. 

Jean-Charles Trahan, at the same place in August 1752. 

Simon Trahan, bom at the said place in November 1754. 

Romain Trahan, bom at Liverpool in England, April 1756. 

From the said marriage of Jean Trahan and Charlotte Comeau were also born at Pis- 
iquid, parish of the Assumption: 

Blaise Trahan, in 1726, who married at Mines Magdelaine Boudrot, daughter of Joseph 
Boudrot and Anne LeBlanc, deported by the English to their colonies. 
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Marguerite Trahan, born at the said place and married to Germain Boudrot, son of 
Franqois Boudrot and Angelique Babin. The said Marguerite Trahan died in England at 
Bristol in 1757 with all her children. Germain Boudrot is presently St. Malo. 

Franqoise Trahan, bom at the said place in 1731 , who died, unmarried, in Bristol. 

Agnes Trahan, bom at the said place in 1744, who married at Bristol Charles Boudrot, 
the son of Franqois Boudrot and Angelique Babin. They are at St. Malo with their families. 

Finally, the said Simon Trahan, deponent, of Arpens Triboutous, declared having been 
born at Pisiquid, parish of Assumption, in November 1740. He married at Morlaix, parish 
of St. Martin, on June 18, 1765. Catherine Josette. Richard, born at Pisiquid, parish of the 
Assumption, in 1747, to Pierre Richard and the late Josette LeBlanc. The said Pierre 
Richard lives in Kerbelec, parish of Palais, where his genealogy was taken down. 

From this marriage was bom at Belle-Isle-en-Mer, parish of Sauzon, Simon Pierre Trahan 
on June 8, 1766. 

Such were the declarations of Sylvestre and Simon Trahan, who, having heard it read, 
declared it was true and that they could not sign. Concluded and done at Sauzon on 
March 12 of the said year, over the signature of Joseph Benoit, pastor of the parish and 
Father LeLoutre, missionary, and ours, clerk, and of the aforementioned witnesses. One 
word crossed out. 

Simon Pierre Daigre Armand Granger 

Joseph Babin Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc 

Thebaud, clerk 

J. M. LeLoutre, missionary Jh. Benoit, pastor of Sauzon 



Family of Laurent Granger 
of Lanno, Parish of Sauzon 

On March 1 , 1767, appeared Laurent Granger, sharecropper of Lanno, parish of Sauzon, 
who in the presence of Simon Pierre Daigre, Joseph Babin, Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc and Louis 
Courtin, all Acadians living on this island, witnesses, and he declared he was born at Riviere 
aux Canards, parish of St.-Joseph, on January 1, 1741, son of Rene Granger and Angelique 
Comeau of Pisiquid, parish of St .-Charles. The said Rene Granger was the son of another 
Rene Grander, born at Port Royal and married to Marguerite Theriot. The said Rene 
Granger was the son of Laurent Granger from Plymouth, England, who married at Port 
Royal, after abjuration, Marie Landry. Both died at the said place. Angelique Comeau 
was bom at Pisiquid to Etienne Comeau and Marie Forest, the said Etienne Comeau being 
the son of Jean Comeau and Franqoise Hebert of Port Royal. Jean Comeau was the son of 
another Jean Comeau who had come from France with his wife and settled at Port Royal 
and died there. 

From the marriage of Rene Granger and Angelique Comeau were born at Riviere aux 
Canards, parish of St.-Joseph: 

Alexis Granger, in 1733, married at Pisiquid, parish of the Assumption, to Marie Landry, 
daughter of Pierre Landry and Claire Babin, deported with their families to Philadelphia. 

Blanche Granger, at the said place in 1735, married to Pierre Girouard, son of Pierre 
of Girouard and Marguerite Tourangeau of Port Royal, deported to New York. 

Magdelaine Granger, same place, in 1739, unmarried, deported to Maryland. 

Marguerite Granger, same place, in 1747, unmarried, presently at Morlaix. 
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The said Laurent Granger maried at Falmouth in May 1762 Marie Theriot, bom at 
Riviere aux Canards, parish of St. Joseph, on September 11, 1737, daughter of Jean Theriot 
of Riviere aux Canards, parish of St.-Joseph, and Marie Landry, bom on June 17, 1714. 
The said Marie Theriot, wife of Laurent Granger, is the sister of Jean Theriot who lives at 
Cotremont (?), parish of Bangor, wher their genealogy was taken down. They have the same 
ancestors. 

From the marriage of Laurent Granger and Marie Theriot was born at Belle-lsle-en-Mer, 
parish of Saint-Gerard in Palais: 

Marguerite Granger, on February 26, 1766. 

Such was the declaration of Laurent Granger which was read to him and he declared it 
true and signed with the signatures of joseph Benoit, pastor of the parish, Jean-Marie Le- 
Loutre, missionary and ours, clerk, on March 1 2 of the said year. The word «Marie» was 
changed and «true» was added and approved. 

Simon P. Daigre Louis Courtin 

Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc Laurent Granger 

Thebaud, clerk 

J. M. LeLoutre, missionary Jh. Benoit, pastor of Sauzon 



Family of Pierr e-Simon Daigre 
of Kervellant, Parish of Sauzon 

On March 1, 1767, appeared Pierre-Simon Daigre, of Kervellant, parish of Sauzon, who 
in the presence of Joseph Babin, Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc, Louis Courtin, and Pierre Doucet, 
witnesses, all Acadians living on this island, declared he was bom at Rivieres-aux-Canards, 
parish of St.-Joseph, on August 15, 1730, to Olivier Daigre and Franqoise Granger. Olivier 
Daigre was born at Port Royal in 1703 and died at Falmouth in 1756, on December 8. He 
was the son of another Olivier Daigre and Jeanne Blanchard, both of whom died at Port 
Royal. Olivier Daigre was the son of Jean Daigre, who came from France and married at 
Port Royal Marie Gaudet. Both died there. Franchise Granger was bom at Port Royal 
in January 1701, daughter of Rene Granger and Marguerite Theriot. 

The said Rene Granger died at Riviere aux Canards in November 1745. He was the son 
of Laurent Granger, from Plymouth, in England, and married, after abjuration, in Port 
Royal Marie Landry, at the said place. Both died there. Marguerite Theriot was born at 
Port Royal and died at Riviere-aux-Canards in 1740. She was the daughter of Bonaventure 
Theriot and Jeanne Boudrot, who died at Port Royal. The said Bonaventure Theriot had 
died at Mines, parish of St.-Charles. 

The said genealogy was expanded to include more details about the family of Honore, 
Olivier, and Paul Daigre, brothers of the deponent who lives at Chubigne, in the parish of 
Palais. 

The said Simon Pierre Daigre married at Pellerisme (Penryn?), near Falmouth, England, 
after Easter of 1758, Marie-Magdelaine Theriot who was born at Riviere-aux-Canards, parish 
of St.-Joseph on November 12, 1738, daughter of the late Jean Theriot, who died at Fal- 
mouth on August 12, 1756, and Marie Landry who lives at Cortemont, parish of Bangor, 
where the genealogy was taken down in detail for her brothers, Jean Theriot, who has the 
same ancestor and who lives in Cordemont, parish of Bangor. 

From the marriage of Simon-Pierre Daigre and Marie-Magdelaine Theriot were bom : 

Marie-Marguerite Daigre, in Falmouth, on October 20, 1759. 
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Anne Genevieve Gertrude Daigre, same place, on July 26, 1761. 

Edouard Daigre, at Morlaix, parish of St. Matthew, bishopric of Fregnier, on January 31, 

1764. 

Simon Pierre Daigre, at Belle-Isle-en-Mer, at Sauzon, parish of St.-Nicolas, on June 28, 

1765. 

Such was the declaration of Pierre-Simon Daigre, which was read to him and he de- 
clared it true and signed it with the witnesses aforesaid at the said Sauzon, over the signa- 
ture of Joseph Benoit, pastor of Sauzon, Jean-Louis LeLoutre, missionary and ours, clerk, 
on March 12 of the said year. 

Simon P. Daigre Louis Courtin 

Joseph Babin 

Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc Pierre Doucet 

Thebaud, clerk 

J. L. LeLoutre, missionary Jh. Benoit, pastor of Sauzon 



Family of Jean-Charles Daigre 
of Kersa, Parish of Sauzon 

On March 2, 1767, appeared Jean-Charles Daigre of Kersa, parish of Sauzon, who, in 
the presence of Joseph Babin, Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc, Louis Courtin, and Pierre Doucet, 
witnesses, all Acadians living on this island, declared he was bom at Riviere aux Canards, 
parish of St -Joseph, on April 15, 1740, brother of Simon Pierre Daigre, with the same 
ancestors. He married at Falmouth, on February 2, 1760, Marie-Josephe Theriot, born at 
Riviere-aux-Canards on April 10, 1743, sister of Marie-Magdelaine Theriot, wife of Simon 
Pierre Daigre and having the same ancestors. 

From the marriage of the said Jean-Charles Daigre and Marie-Joseph Theriot were born: 

Charles Augustin Benoit Daigre, At Falmouth, on January 21, 1761. 

Mathurin Daigre, same place, January 9, 1763. 

Constance Daigre, at Belle-Isle-en-Mer, parish of Sauzon, on April 21, 1766. 

Such was the declaration of Jean-Charles Daigre, which was read to him and he declared 
it true and signed with the aforesaid witnesses. Done at Sauzon over the signatures of 
Joseph Benoit, pastor of the said parish and Jean-Louis LeLoutre, missionary, and ours, 
clerk, on March 12 of the said year. (The word «February» is scratched out.) 



Louis Courtin 

Joseph Babin Pierre Doucet 

Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc Jean-Charles Daigre 

Thebaud, clerk 

J. L. LeLoutre, missionary Jh. Benoit, pastor of Sauzon 



Family of Felix Boudrot 
Who lives at Kersa, Parish of Sauzon 

On March 2, 1767, appeared Felix Boudrot, of Kersa, parish of Sauzon, who declared 
before Joseph Babin, Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc, Louis Courtin, and Pierre Doucet, witnesses, 
all Acadians living on this island, that he was bom at Pisiquid, parish of the Assumption, 
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in 1742, the son of Jean Boudrot and Marguerite Comeau. Jean Boudrot was the son of 
Denis Boudrot and Agnes Vincent of Riviere-aux-Canards. Denis Boudrot was the son of 
Charles Boudrot and Marie Corporon. The said Charles Boudrot was the son of Michel 
Boudrot who came from France with Michelle Aucoin, his wife. They settled at Port 
Royal and died there. Marguerite Comeau was born at Port Royal, to Augustin Comeau 
and Jeanne Perron. Augustin Comeau was the son of Jean Comeau and Franqoise Hebert 
of Port Royal, the said Jean Comeau being the son of Xatrege (?) Comeau, who came from 
France with his wife. They settled at Port Royal and died there. 

From the marriage of Jean Boudrot and Marguerite Comeau married at Port Royal in 
1734 were born at Pisiquid, parish of the Assumption: 

Rosalie Boudrot, in 1736. 

Jean Boudrot, in 1738. 

Bruneau Boudrot, in 1743. 

Joseph Boudrot, in 1745. 

Elizabeth Boudrot, in 1747. 

Jean Boudrot drowned in the Pisiquid River in 1747. Marguerite Comeau was deported 
by the English to Boston with her children. Rosalie, Jean, Bruneau, Joseph, and Elizabeth 
Boudrot. The said Felix Boudrot was deported by the English to Falmouth and married 
at Morlaix, parish of St.-Martin, bishopric of St.-Paul de Leon, on June 23, 1764, Anne- 
Gertrude Theriot, who was bom at the Riviere-aux-Canards on October 14, 1745. She is the 
sister of Marie-Magdelaine Theriot, wife of Simon-Pierre Daigre and of Marie-Josephe 
Theriot, wife of Jean-Charles Daigre, having the same ancestors. 

From the marriage of Felix Boudrot with Anne-Gertrude Theriot was bom at Morlaix, 
parish of Saint-Melanie, bishopric of Frignier, on May 18, 1765, Simon Bruneau Boudrot. 

Such was the declaration of Felix Boudrot which was read to him, and he declared it 
true, and he signed it with the aforesaid witnesses. Done and concluded at Sauzon on 
March 12, 1767, over the signatures of Father Joseph Benoit, pastor of Sauzon, Father 
Jean Louis LeLoutre, missionary, and ours, clerk. 

(Three words were crossed out.) 

Louis Courtin Pierre Doucet 

Felix Boudreau Joseph Babin 

Jean-Baptiste LeBlanc 
Thebaud, clerk 

J. L. LeLoutre, missionary Jh. Benoit, pastor of Sauzon 



(To be continued) 




JUNE 1 1880 CENSUS OF THE WHITE POPULATION T. D. COOK, ENUMERATOR 

OF OPELOUSAS 
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^Virginians In The Teche Country , 







by 

Glenn R. Conrad 

(Continued from Vol. XVII, No. 1) 

PART II 

JOHN D. WILKINS: His Ideas and His Family 




There is very little information about the day-to-day activities of the Wilkinses in 
Louisiana. What is known about them comes from scattered sources, civil and church 
records, or an occasional newspaper or magazine item. These give, however, some insight 
to the character and philosophy of John D. Wilkins. Dr. Duperier, for example, recounts 
the story of how, upon reaching Col. Olivier’s plantation en route to his own, Wilkins 
was warned to keep a close watch on a neighbor who had a reputation for stealing live- 
stock. Without hesitation, the Virginian, a few days later, confronted the neighbor and 
told him that whenever he had need of meat for his large family he could take what he 
needed, so long as he notified Wilkins of his intention to do so. He must not, however, 
steal the animals. Some time later, in the dead of night, Wilkins and his body servant 
were awakened by noise in the hog pens. With guns in hand they moved quietly out of 
the house to the pens and there came upon the neighbor in the act of stealing a hog. Wil- 
kins seized and bound the man and awaited daylight to take his prisoner to Franklin, 
where he was subsequently jailed. Because of Wilkins’ sense of justice and charity, he 
supported the man’s family during his imprisonment. 1 

On a more serious side, Dr. Duperier, in his “Narrative,” recalled that John D. 
Wilkins was “a man of deep thought and a natural philospher.” At some time, probably 
after his move to Louisiana, Wilkins became quite interested in the writings of Charles 
Fourier, the French utopian socialist. When, in 1843, Fourier’s followers in the United 
States began publication of a newspaper, The Phalanx, Wilkins became a staunch supporter 
of their goals. 2 

Then, on January 5, 1844, the editors of the Phalanx announced that “through the 
liberality of a gentleman in Louisiana ... we are enabled to send the Phalanx [sz'c] to the 
Senior Class of every College and University in the United States.” 3 A few years later, in 



1. New Iberia Enterprise, March 25, 1899. 

2. Among the purposes of The Phalanx, as set out in the first number (October 5, 1843), was 
to "explain the system of universal Association or principles of a New Organization of Society, discovered 
by Charles Fourier" ; and to "expose [the] evils and defects of . . . leading social institutions." The Phalanx 
was succeeded by The Harbinger. 

3. In a footnote, the editor identified the "gentleman in Louisiana" as being John D. Wilkins. He 
also noted that as a result of Wilkins' contribution the Phalanx was being sent to 103 colleges and uni- 
versities. The Phalanx, January 5, 1844. The editor, Osborne McDaniel, was apparently so taken with 
Wilkins' support and generosity, that he visited the planter in his South Louisiana home. For a public 
address given by McDaniel while in Franklin, La., see the Franklin Planters' Banner, May 6, 1847. 
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February 1847, the editors acknowledged receipt of a $1,000 donation from Wilkins 
“to be expended either in propagating the theory or the practice of the Association.” 

Wilkins’ interest in utopian socialism was accompanied by a devotion to agricultural 
reform, in particular, and to “natural philosophy,” in general. There would appear to 
have occurred within the man a strange marriage of neo-classical and romantic intellectual 
currents. He obviously recognized a certain compatibility in the theories of Fourier and 
the theories and practices of John Taylor of Caroline.^ Wilkins sought the natural 
solution to the problems of humanity and argued that mankind must live in harmony with 
nature. In 1843, the same year that he began financial contributions to the Fourierist 
movement, Wilkins published Man’s Artificial Institutions of Agriculture, Tested by God’s 
Natural Institutions of Agriculture’ As Professor Carl Guarneri has noted, the book is 
devoted to “practical suggestions for a more intensive and less wasteful destructive agri- 
culture, based on the ‘natural truth’ of observation.” 6 Wilkins recommended “such things 
as plenty of manure, deep ploughing, confined grazing, [and] live fences.” 7 

The Louisiana planter also published a thirty-page pamphlet entitled Practical Edu- 
cation, Morals, and Legislation, Tested by “ Natural Truth .” 8 From every indication, 
ambiguous as some may be, Wilkins put into practice much of what he recommended in 
print. This may account for the fact that he was at least six years in preparing his farm- 
land to receive its first crop of sugarcane. 9 

Like Taylor in Virginia, Wilkins projected his ideas of reform into the local political 
arena. As Dr. Duperier indicated, Wilkins ran for governor of Louisiana in 1849 “on what 
he called a triangular platform. His address to the people was full of reform suggestions. 



4. The Harbinger, February 6, 1847. 

One can be certain that there were few utopian socialists in Louisiana, particularly among the planter 
class. In an article entitled "Two Utopian Socialist Plans for Emancipation in Antebellum Louisiana," to 
be published in a forthcoming number of Louisiana History, Professor Carl J. Guameri discusses, in some 
detail, Wilkins' attachment to the Fourierist movement. 

5. John Taylor of Caroline (1753-1824) was a Virginian, a Revolutionary War veteran, a state legis- 
lator, and a United States senator. It was, however, his agricultural and political publications which 
brought him considerable fame. In 1813 he published what is perhaps his most famous agricultural work, 
Arator. In this, he set out the results of his practical experiments and lauded the virtues of an agrarian 
society. For a brief biographical sketch of Taylor, see D. Harland Hagler, "John Taylor," in The Encyclo- 
pedia of Southern History, eds. David C. Roller and Robert W. Twyman (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1979), p. 1 181. 

6. Wilkins' ideas concerning conservation may have been bom of his experiences on the burned-out 
farmland of southeastern Virginia. 

7. Carl Guarneri to Glenn Conrad, March 12, 1982. I am especially grateful for Professor Guameri's 
kindness in sharing with me that portion of his research dealing with John D. Wilkins. Guarneri located a 
copy of Wilkins' book at the New York Public Library ; however, the book does not circulate. 

8. Ibid. A copy of this book is on deposit in the rare-book collection of the library of the College 
of William and Mary. 

9. Wilkins' "natural" approach to agriculture may have also been responsible for his move to Louisi- 
ana where he could test his theories in virgin soil. 
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He pledged the salary of the office, if elected, to charitable objects.” 10 The Boston Daily 
Chromotype described Wilkins’ campaign for governor. 1 1 



On the domestic scene, the three decades spent by the Wilkins family in Louisiana 
were filled with the joys and sorrows of every family as it plays out its destiny. The first 
of the children to marry was Mary Ann. She married Hardin Burnley of Virginia. This 
happy event soon turned to tragedy, however, when Mary Ann died unexpectedly, prob- 
ably as the result of the birth of her daughter, Mary Wilkins Burnley. 1 2 

If the loss of a daughter was not tragedy enough for John Wilkins, his grief was com- 
pounded when, on September 15, 1832, Maria Claiborne, his companion in the Louisiana 
adventure, died. 13 No information has been forthcoming about the circumstances of Mrs. 
Wilkins’ death. Four years later John D. Wilkins settled his first wife’s estate. It is from 
this document that there is derived some information concerning the family. The estate 
was being settled at this particular time because Wilkins was preparing to mortgage 1 ,000 
acres of land to the Citizens Bank of New Orleans. Before that was possible, however, he 
had to establish the rights of his wife’s heirs to the community property. 

Wilkins declared that the value of the community property on the day of his wife’s 
death amounted to $14,747. He noted, however, that 2,585 acres of the plantation were 
bought with funds belonging exclusively to him. Despite this, at the time of his wife’s death, 



10. New Iberia Enterprise, March 25, 1899. 

1 1 . Boston Daily Chronotype, as cited in Guarneri to Conrad, March 12, 1982. 

12. Hardin Burnley was probably a native of Hanover County, Va. He and Mary Ann Wilkins may 
have been married before the Wilkinses left Virginia in 1829; however, there is no Burnley -Wilkins mar- 
riage record in either Brunswick or Greensville counties. The records of Hanover County for this era were 
destroyed during the Civil War. Clerk of Court of Hanover County, Va., to Glenn R. Conrad (telephone 
conversation), September 22, 1981 . There is no record of their marriage in St. Mary Parish, La. 

Through deduction from extant records, it is possible to conclude that Mary Wilkins Burnley was 
bom in 1831 or in the spring or summer of 1832, but before September of that year. Records indicate 
that Mary Ann Burnley was already deceased when her mother, Maria Claiborne Wilkins died on Septem- 
ber 15, 1832. When John D. Wilkins died in February, 1852, Mary Wilkins Burnley was s till a minor. 
Therefore, her birth date had to be in 1831 or the spring or summer of 1832. The deduction is drawn 
from information provided in St. Mary Original Estates 331 and 761 . 

For more on the Burnley branch of the Wilkins family, see the segment of this artcile entitled "The 
Heirs of John D. Wilkins." 

13. Author's note. Following the publication of the first segment of this article in the Attakapas 
Gazette , XVII (Spring, 1982), genealogical information concerning Maria Cole Claiborne has become 
available. 

Maria Cole Claiborne was the daughter of John Herbert Claiborne and Mary Cole Gregory. Maria's 
paternal grandfather was Augustine Claiborne, the great-grandson of William Claiborne who arrived in 
Virginia in 1621. 

Augustine's brother, Nathaniel, was the grandfather of William C. C. Claiborne, Louisiana's first 
American governor. Thus, Maria Claiborne Wilkins and Governor Claiborne were third cousins. 

For more on the Claiborne family genealogy, see G. M. Claiborne, comp., Claiborne Pedigree, A 
Genealogical Table of the Descendants of Secretary William Claiborne (Lynchburg, Va., 1900); and Nathan- 
iel Claiborne Hale, Roots in Virginia: An Account of Captain Thomas Hale, Virginia Frontiersman . . . 
(Philadelphia, 1948). 

The author is grateful to Mrs. Robert Bourne, Jr., of Camden, Tenn., for supplying the Claiborne 
genealogy. Mrs. Bourne is a descendant of John D. and Maria Claiborne Wilkins. 
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the community had outstanding debts of $ 14,000-debts incurred bringing the plantation 
into production. Wilkins stated furthermore that following his wife’s death, he was forced 
to sell some of his personally owned slaves for an additional $5,500 to invest in the plan- 
tation. Thus, by 1836, his wife’s succession and he had incurred a total debt of $19,500 
in the establishment of the plantation. Since he was responsible for the payment of this 
debt, he concluded that he owed nothing to his wife’s heirs from her half of the community 
property. 14 

Imogene Wilkins, probably the eldest Wilkins child, married James Frederick Maclin, 
a dentist, then residing in Vicksburg, Mississippi. They were married at the bride s home 
in St. Mary Parish on January 2, 1837. 1 5 

Maclin, bom December 7, 1807, was a native of Mecklenburg County, Va., and a 
descendant of Brunswick County pioneers. His grandfather, Frederick Maclin, served as 
an officer during the Revolutionary War. 1 6 After taking a degree in dentistry, John Fred- 
erick Maclin emigrated to Vicksburg in 1834. He became prominent in local circles and 
active in politics. In 1835 he served as secretary of a mass meeting in New Orleans sup- 
porting Texas independence. He also served as a councilman in Vicksburg. In March, 
1843, Maclin, Jefferson Davis, and other residents of Vicksburg formed the Vicksburg 
Jockey Club. 1 7 

In May, 1844, two men in Vicksburg fought a duel as a result of a political argument. 
One of the duelists, James Downs, a close friend of Maclin, was wounded in the affair. 
When the editor of the Vicksburg Sentinel, Walter Hickey, printed certain statements 
concerning Downs which Maclin considered insulting, Maclin accosted Hickey, demanding 
an explanation. The two men proceeded to argue and moved into an alley where Maclin 
seized Hickey and began shaking him. With that, Hickey drew a revolver and fired twice, 
mortally wounding Maclin who died May 8, 1844.' 8 



14. This matter is recorded in St. Mary Parish Original Estate 331. The reason for the instrument 
appears to be that Wilkins had to establish the rights of the heirs, particularly those of the minor child, 
Mary Wilkins Burnley, before he could mortgage a portion of his land. 

With particular regard to the rights of the Burnley minor, Wilkins noted that at the time of his daugh- 
ter's marriage to Hardin Burnley, he had given the couple seven of his personally owned slaves as a wedding 
present. The slaves were then valued at $4,000. Ibid. 

15. Mrs. Robert Bourne, in a genealogy of the Maclin family, gives Imogene's birth as occurring in 
1803. The Maclin-Wilkins marriage is recorded in St. Mary Parish Marriage Book 2, p. 401 . 

16. Bourne genealogy of Maclin family. 

17. A biographical sketch of James Frederick Maclin is provided in Jefferson Davis, The Papers of 

Jefferson Davis (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1971 - ), vol. 2 , June 184 1-July 1846, 

ed. James T. McIntosh (1974), 25. 

A brief history and genealogy of the Maclin family in America can be found in Tabernacle Historical 
Committee, comp., The Taylors of Tabernacle . . . (Brownsville, Tenn.: Tabernacle Historical Committee, 
1957), pp. 27-30. 

18. Accounts of the Maclin-Hickey encounter and Maclin's subsequent death are found in the Vicks- 
burg Tri-Weekly Whig, May 9, 1844; Vicksburg Sentinel, May 10, 1844; Vicksburg Weekly Whig, May 13, 
1844; Vicksburg Sentinel and Expositor, May 14, 1844; New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 8, 9, 1844; 
and Baton Rouge Gazette, May 1 1 , 1844. 

There is some confusion about the actual date of Maclin's death, but it would appear that he died on 
May 8, 1844. 

Editor Hickey was charged with manslaughter but was acquitted. He pleaded self defense. Papers 
of Jefferson Davis, II, 25. 
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The Maclins had three children: Robert Riddle (bom January 1838), John Wilkins 
(born September 3, 1839), and Ann Matilda Maclin (born June 6, 1841). 19 Of these 
offspring, only John was living at the time of his father’s death, 2 0 

Imogene Maclin survived her husband by only a few months. She became emotion- 
ally overwrought by his unexpected death and succumbed, on September 24, 1844, to an 
illness that “was much more of a mental nature than bodily.” 21 The orphaned son, John 
Wilkins Maclin, was reared, at his mother’s request, by his uncle, William Maclin of Browns- 




MARY JONES BROADNAX 
1838- 1918 

Daughter of Richard Thomas Broad- 
nax and Frances Margaret Feild. 
Wife of John Wilkins Maclin. 




1839-1896 

Son of Imogene Wilkins and James 
Frederick Maclin. 



19. Fort Assumption Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, comp., Mid-South Bible 
Records (Memphis, 1973), p. 247. 

20. It is interesting to note, however, that when Ann Matilda was christened in Christ Church 
(Episcopal) in Vicksburg on May 15, 1842, her cousin, Mary Wilkins Burnley, then 10 or 11 years old, 
was also christened. Her sponsors were James and Imogene Maclin. The question arises, was Mary Burnley 
living with her aunt at this time or was she only visiting? 

Imogene Wilkins Maclin was baptized in Christ Church on April 22, 1844, a few days before her 
husband's death. Copies of church records concerning the Maclins have been graciously provided by Mrs. 
Robert Bourne. 

21. Family tradition holds that Imogene Maclin was pregnant at the time of her husband's death 
and this condition, complicated by severe emotional stress, may have contributed to her untimely death. 
Mrs. Robert Bourne, Jr., to Glenn Conrad (telephone conversation), March 23, 1982. 

Mrs. Maclin 's emotional state is described in a letter from John K. to Col. William Maclin, September 
24, 1844 (copy in possession of Mrs. Robert Bourne). John K. reported that Imogene Maclin died at 
6:00 p.m., September 24, 1844. 
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ville, Tennessee. 22 When, in 1852, John D. Wilkins, the boy’s grandfather, died, young 
Maclin inherited a considerable amount of money. Part of this was apparently used to 
send him to the University of North Carolina. Maclin remained at the university only 
one year before returning to Tennessee. He thereupon acquired a plantation and married 
Mary Jones Broadnax, of Fayette County, Tenn., in June 1861. The couple had eight 
daughters. 23 Only two of these daughters married. See the Wilkins Family Chart (revised), 
6 A, B, and C. 



On December 31 , 1839, John D. Wilkins remarried. His second wife was Maria Nolan 
(sometimes spelled Noland), a resident of New Iberia, but a native of Ireland. They were 
married by Father Beaupre of St. Peter’s Church. The ceremony probably took place at 
the home of Mrs. David Weeks. Witnesses were A. T. Conrad, John Dow, F. M Weeks, 

Peebles, Douglass Wilkins, John Henry Wilkins, James S. Peebles, and A. S. 

Magill. The wedding document was signed by John Moore and Leonard J. Smith. 

Of the Wilkins offspring, it is Richard Augustin who is best documented in official 
records and elsewhere. Although John Wilkins at one time noted that he had spent con- 
siderable sums of money on his children’s educations, 25 other evidence points to the fact 
that Richard did not receive a college education. In a letter written in 1859 to his nephew, 
John Maclin, Richard urged the young man to return to his studies (he had recently left 
the University of North Carolina), either at the University of Virginia or at Yale. Richard 
added, 



You will find that in time to come you may find it convenient to have 
a profession to fall back on instead of having to oversee for a living. 
I speak my son from experience. I have seen the time that I would have 
given a great deal to have been an accomplished professional either in 
medicine, law, or civil engineering surveying. ... 26 



22. Ibid. 

23. Maclin enrolled at the University of North Carolina for the 1858-59 academic year. Upon 
leaving the university at the end of his first year, young Maclin received a letter from his uncle Richard 
Wilkins. Wilkins urged the young man to return to college and secure a professional degree, even if he 
did intend to pursue a career of fanning. Maclin's paternal uncle, William Maclin, also urged him to return 
to higher education. R. A. Wilkins to John Wilkins Maclin, August 10, 1859, in the Maclin family papers 
in the possession of Mrs. Robert Bourne, Jr. 



24 Maria Nolan, at 36, was thirteen years younger than her husband. She was the daughter of 
Edward Nolan and Fannie Frances Griffith of Ireland. She had immigrated to the United States in 1826 
under unknown circumstances. There is nothing to indicate what might have brought her to New Hbena 
The marriage record is found in St. Peter's Catholic Parish, Marriage Book I, 15. Background on Maria 
Nolan is found in St. Mary Parish Probate Book, 1852, p. 232. 



25. St. Mary Parish Original Suit No. 4098. 

26. Richard A. Wilkins to John W. Maclin, August 10, 1859, Maclin family papers. 
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Regardless of his educational background, Richard returned to Virginia in 1836. An 
entry in the Brunswick County Register of Marriages simply states that on September 28, 
“Richard A. Wilkins of Louisiana married Matilda F. Meade.” 27 

For the next ten years there is no known record of Richard in Greensville or Bruns- 
wick counties, Virginia, or in St. Mary or St. Martin parishes, Louisiana. It is therefore im- 
possible to record whether he returned to Louisiana with his bride or resided elsewhere. 
There is no record of what became of his first wife. 28 

In November, 1846, Richard, probably anticipating remarriage entered into a three- 
year planting partnership with his father. 29 That done, he returned to Virginia and on 
January 18, 1847, married Margaret Adams Minge in Richmond. She was the daughter of 
John Minge, Jr., and Mary Griffin Adams of Charles City County, Virginia. 30 

Richard and Margaret Wilkins returned to Louisiana in the spring of 1847 and estab- 
lished their home on the Wilkins plantation. 31 The couple would eventually have ten 
children, eight of whom were born in St. Mary Parish. 32 



27. Unfortunately, the act”al bonds of matrimony are no longer present in Brunswick County; there- 
fore, no additional information about the bride or her family has been found. The probate of Maria Clai- 
borne Wilkins' estate by John D. Wilkins in August 1836, may have been motivated in part by Richard's 
anticipated marriage. 

28. There is no death or divorce record for Matilda Wilkins in either St. Mary or St. Martin parishes. 
Similarly, there is no death or succession record for Matilda Wilkins in Brunswick County, Va. 

Although there is no clear indication of Richard's whereabouts between 1836 and 1846, it is interes- 
ting to note that in his 1859 letter to John Maclin (see above), Richard stated that he had promised Mac- 
lin's parents on their death beds that he would see to it that their son received a first-rate education. Since 
both James Frederick Maclin and his wife died in 1844, Richard's statement would suggest that he was in 
Vicksburg at that time. 

29. See St. Mary Parish Original Suit No. 4242. 

30. William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., XXI (1912), 31 . 

John Minge Jr., and Mary Griffin Adams had also married in Richmond, on March 9, 1820. Their 
daughter Margaret was born August 20, 1824, and was therefore slightly more than nine years younger 
than her husband. 

Margaret Adams Minge was descended from an oustanding American family. Her paternal grand- 
mother was Sarah Harrison (the wife of John Minge, Sr.). Sarah was the youngest daughter of Benjamin 
Harrison, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and the sister of William Henry Harrison, a presi- 
dent of the United States. John Minge, Sr., and his wife are buried at Brandon, on the James River. Ibid. 

Margaret Minge's father and mother died at Hillmans, Charles City County, Va., and are buried 
there. Ibid. 

Although the information provided in the William and Mary Quarterly states that Richard Wilkins 
and Margaret Minge were married in Richmond in January 1847, their son, Benjamin Harrison Wilkins, 
Sr., wrote in War Boy that his mother and father were married in Petersburg, Va., in 1846. 

31. In June, 1847, Richard purchased a section of public land in the Isle aux Cannes area of St. 
Mary Parish. Since the entire section was apparently cypress swamp, he must have purchased it for wood 
to use in building and for a sugar-making operation. For the purchase, see U. S. Tract Book 10, p. 146. 
The section purchased is Section 52. 

32. The ten children (with their birth year in parenthesis) were John Douglass (1848), Richard 
Augustin (1849), Minge (1850), Sally Harrison (1852), Herbert Claiborne (1854), Benjamin Harrison 
(1856), George Adams (1858), Harry Voorhees (1860), Mary Griffin (1862), and Joseph Gregory (1863). 
Ibid. 
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Unfortunately for all concerned, the next few years were not happy ones for the Wil- 
kins family. Apparently the partnership agreement worked out between father and son did 
not go well from the start. From several legal documents concerning their growing dispute, 
it is possible to piece together the following facts. 

The dispute seems to have centered around Richard’s operation of the plantation 
during the years 1847 and 1848. According to the terms of the partnership, Richard was 
to have general supervision of planting, harvesting, and selling the sugar crop. In return 
for use of his father’s lands, slaves, animals, and implements, Richard would give his father 
a percentage of the net income. Under this arrangement Richard then operated the plan- 
tation in 1847 and 1848; however, according to a later statement by John D. Wilkins, at 
the end of the crop year 1 848 Richard had not yet given him any part of the net income 
for 1847 or 1848. 33 

Richard denied this allegation and stated that he and his father had repeatedly argued 
heatedly about the plantation’s income for those years. Then, on November 28, 1848, the 
dispute reached such a degree of intensity that Richard and his family were “forcibly and 
by threats . . . compelled to quit the plantation.” 34 

It would appear, however, that the dispute between John Wilkins and his son moder- 
ated sufficiently for Richard and family to return to the Wilkins plantation for the crop 
year 1849. 35 Further evidence that Richard returned to his father’s plantation is found in 
a deposition of John Wilkins to the effect that Richard remained there until the beginning 
of 1850. 36 

The final rift between the two came late in 1849 when Richard and his brother, John 
Henry, Hardin Burnley, and W. B. Maclin brought suit against John D. Wilkins to settle with 
the heirs of Maria Claiborne Wilkins her share of the community property at the time of her 
death. 37 It would appear that the plaintiffs were well aware of Wilkins’ action in 1836 



33. John Wilkins' statement concerning this matter is found in St. Mary Parish Original Suit No. 

4242. 



34. Richard Wilkins' statement concerning the dispute with his father is found in ibid. 



35. The fact that Richard was on his father's plantation and in his house is revealed in a rather un- 
usual way -a suit brought against Richard by David Oliphant of Hinds County, Mississippi. 

Oliphant stated that he arrived at John Wilkins' home on August 22, 1849, for a friendly visit. The 
following day Richard allegedly called on Oliphant and asked him to join him outside. Once outside, 
"without cause or provocation," Richard assaulted Oliphant with an umbrella and his fists, striking a 
great many blows on head and shoulders." Oliphant asked the court to award him $1,500 in damages. 
Oddly enough, sometime thereafter, the plaintiff's attorney asked the court to dismiss the case at plain- 
tiff's costs. See St. Mary Parish Original Suit No. 4061. 

36. St. Mary Parish Original Suit No. 4098. 

37. It will be remembered that Richard's and John's planting partnership was to run for three crop 
years, 1847, 1848, and 1849. It is known from subsequent testimony that John claimed to have received 
no part of the net profits for 1847 and 1848. One wonders if, after heated argument in November, 1848, 
between father and son, John D. Wilkins did not take over operation of the plantation for the crop year 
1849 and, at its conclusion, refuse to share the net proceeds (or any part of the net proceeds) with 
Richard. 
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which had set out clearly what property belonged to the community existing between 
himself and his first wife and what property belonged to him personally. There was, how- 
ever, a question in their minds (or perhaps only in Richard’s as things turned out) concern- 
ing community ownership of the vast estate that John Wilkins had acquired. This point is 
evident early in the plaintiffs petition to the court: 

... on the 23rd day of November 1829, Wilkins with his wife and 
your petitioners and the slaves came to this state and settling on and 
improving said tracts of land, and the same defendant is continuing to 
occupy said property and enjoy the fruits from the day of the death of 
your petitioners’ mother up to the present time. 38 

The plaintiffs also alleged that thirty-three living slaves and ten slaves, then deceased, 
had been community property. They noted that these slaves had had an increase of twenty- 
eight to that date. Finally, they alleged that eight slaves had been purchased by the com- 
munity. They likewise claimed that there were farm animals and implements that were 
community property. Lastly, they alleged that the sugar, molasses, cotton, and com pro- 
duced with this community property had netted approximately $100,000. The petitioners 
asked the court to establish their rights in this matter and to award them what was legally 
theirs. 3 9 

John Wilkins’ immediate response to this suit was to file suit against Richard on 
May 30, 1850, alleging that Richard had failed to divide, according to their partnership 
agreement, the net profits of the plantation for the crop years 1847 and 1848. Moreover, 
Richard, it was alleged, had refused to render an account of the plantation’s earnings. 40 

Richard, in response on June 24, 1850, denied his father’s allegations; the court 
therefore ordered a trial. The case developed slowly, however, and no trial date had been 
set by the time of John Wilkins’ death. With his death, the case was dismissed. 4 1 

Wilkins’ response to the allegations of his sons, son-in-law, and tutor of his grand- 
son came on January 6, 1851, slightly over a year after the plaintiffs’ petition had been 
filed with the court. Wilkins opened his response by expressing regret that the plaintiffs 
had seen fit to disturb his declining years by such an obnoxious and harassing suit. He 
noted that he was then nearly “four-score years,” 42 that he could not live much longer, 
and that all he possessed would soon come into the hands of the plaintiffs. He was deeply 
grieved, therefore, that his heirs had seen fit to use such tactics to harass him. 

He then stated that he had worked all of his life and spent that lifetime in temperance, 
frugality, and economy, in order that his heirs might enjoy a degree of prosperity. He 



38. St. Mary Parish Original Suit No. 4098. The plaintiffs' petition was filed on December 29, 1849. 

39. Ibid. This suit was brought against John Wilkins three days after Richard purchased a plantation 
on Bayou Teche (about two miles east of the Franklin courthouse) from Horatio Bayless. The land was six 
arpents wide facing the bayou by forty arpents deep. See St. Mary Parish Conveyance Book 13, p. 596. 

40. St. Mary Parish Original Suit No. 4242. 

41. Ibid. 

42. The 1850 census had recorded him as being 70 years old. A year later he is saying that he is 
nearly eighty. The census figure may have been in error. 
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denied the allegations of the plaintiffs, except as concerned the community-owned proper- 
ty. No crop of sugar (or perhaps one small crop) had been made prior to Maria Claiborne 
Wilkins’ death. The only production of the plantation had been corn to feed the slaves and 
the animals. 

Wilkins denied that the community owned any slaves. He did admit, however, that the 
community owned 2,500 acres of land, of which he had cleared and cultivated 600 acres. 
With the proceeds from this production he had paid off the community debt. The re- 
mainder of the land had stayed idle all those years and any or all of the heirs would have 
been welcomed to clear and cultivate any portion of it. 

He noted that much of the land he had purchased was bought with funds generated 
from the sale of property that belonged solely to him in Virginia or with money that he 
personally borrowed from Henry W. Peebles. He admitted that he had brought about 
eighty slaves from Virginia, but these, too, were his personal property. 

Wilkins continued that he had spent considerable sums on his children’s educations, 
that he had given each of them five to seven slaves, and that as adults he had given all of 
his children, except Richard, donations amounting to $10,000. To Richard, his donations 
had amounted to $20,000. Moreover, he had but recently given Richard $10,770 to buy 
some slaves and land for his account, but Richard, instead, had bought the slaves and land 
for himself. 4 3 

John Wilkins concluded his answer to the plaintiffs petition by stating that he had 
good reason to believe that his son, John Henry, his son-in-law, Hardin Burnley, and the 
tutor of his grandson, John Wilkins Maclin, had been misled by Richard into becoming co- 
plaintiffs and therefore that they desired to withdraw from the suit. He asked the court to 
query the three regarding their continuing status as plaintiffs. 44 

In essence, then, this suit and John Wilkins’ suit against Richard were simply the cli- 
max of a family feud that apparently started or resumed a short time after Richard’s second 
marriage and around the time he entered into the planting partnership with his father. It 
is obvious that Richard labored under the belief that most, if not all, of his father’s wealth, 
at the time of his first wife’s death, was community property and should be shared with her 
heirs, especially in view of his father’s later marriage to Maria Nolan. 

It is also easy to understand John Wilkins’ position. A great amount of his wealth had 
been inherited or self-generated before marriage. Moreover, Maria Claiborne must not have 
brought a significant dowry to the community, for nothing to this effect is mentioned in 
the 1836 or in the 185 1 documents. If she had, and the fact was being concealed by John 
Wilkins, it would have been a simple matter for Richard to learn of the dowry from relatives 
in Virginia. Thus, if the community property amounted to only the value of acquisitions 
made with community funds, and then liquidated at the time the Wilkinses left Virginia, the 
amount invested in the plantation in Louisiana ($19,000) would have easily wiped out the 
community property. Since Maria Claiborne Wilkins died with the community owing this 
sum, for which John Wilkins had been solely responsible for repayment, community proper- 
ty, indeed, was no longer extant. 

In the little more than a year which passed between John Wilkins’ response to his 
children’s suit and his death, a few items concerning family matters can be documented. 
During 1851 the district court ordered an inventory of Wilkins’ property, thus giving the 
impression that the judge, Cornelius Voorhies, saw sufficient merit in the plea of the plain- 
tiffs to take this step. 4 5 

43. See footnote 39. 

44. St. Mary Parish Original Suit No. 4098. 



45. Ibid. 
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During the year, the court also queried John Henry Wilkins, Hardin Burnley, and 
William B. Maclin about their sincerity as co-plaintiffs in this case. In June, 1851, John 
Henry Wilkins apd Burnley responded to the court that it was their intention to withdraw 
as plaintiffs. On November 27, a letter from Maclin notified the court of his intention to 
withdraw as a co-plaintiff. Richard Wilkins, however, sought to pursue the matter and the 
suit was pending when John D. Wilkins died on February 5, 1852. 46 The Franklin Planters 
Banner carried a brief obituary: 

John D. Wilkins died on his plantation the 5th inst. 

He was revered by all who knew him. 4 7 

John Wilkins died intestate; therefore, his heirs and widow asked Jules G. Olivier, a 
long-time friend of the family and a St. Mary Parish attorney, to serve as administrator of 
the estate. Mr. Olivier’s first act was to inventory and appraise Wilkins’ personal property 
as well as the property he owned in community with his wife. This document indicates that 
Wilkins personally owned fifty-four slaves and had movable and immovable property valued 
at $47,655. The community property included 860 acres of land, eight adult and six 
juvenile slaves, the Texas property, and other movable and immovable property valued at 
$30,000 4 8 

What plans the widow and heirs had for partitioning the estate, particularly the com- 
munity property, will probably never be known, for on September 18, 1852, while John D. 
Wilkins’ estate was being probated, Maria Nolan Wilkins also died intestate. Having no 
known relatives, her estate was declared vacant and the court ordered that her share of the 
community property be sold with that of her late husband’s in order that a partition might 
be effect among the heirs of John D. Wilkins. 49 The court, in early 1853, appointed Ben- 



46. Ibid. 

47. Franklin Planters' Banner. Extensive investigation has failed to reveal where John D. Wilkins 
was buried. 

48. St. Mary Parish Original Estate No. 761. It is somewhat baffling why a man of John Wilkins' 
intellect would not have prepared a will. Perhaps it was the family circumstances which convinced him 
that by dying intestate his estate would be administered by a disinterested third party, but one acceptable 
to all heirs. 

49. See St. Mary Parish Original Suit No. 4576. On September 29, 1852, Jules Olivier informed the 
court that Maria Nolan Wilkins had died intestate and that she had no known heirs. He petitioned the court 
to declare the estate vacant, to order an inventory of the community property belonging to Mrs. Wilkins, 
and to name cousel to represent any unknown heirs. The court named attorney Jean Tessier to represent 
the interests of the unknown heirs. Details concerning the estate of Maria Nolan Wilkins can be found in 
"Proceedings in the Estate of Maria Nolan, Deed, wife of John D. Wilkins," St. Mary Parish Probate Book, 
1852, pp. 232-246. 
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jamin Wilkins and Henry W. Peebles to oversee the rights of the minor heirs, John W. Maclin 
and Mary W. Burnley. 5 0 

The sale of the Wilkins estate occurred over a period of two years following the death 
of John D. Wilkins and can be described as falling into two part. The first part involved the 
lands which Wilkins had bought in partnership with Henry Peebles. The Wilkins share 
amounted to 1,934 acres. On March 17, 1853, this plantation was sold to Francois Optat 
Darby for $17,800. 51 Slaves and other movable property brought another $18,854, fora 
total of $36,654. 52 

The second part of the sale of John Wilkins’ lands occurred at an auction held on 
March 29, 1854. Purchasers were William Weeks, Henry W. Peebles, William Jacobs, Jacques 
Derouen, John French, Jules and Joseph Gary, Alphonse Olivier, Narcisse Boutte, and 
Perezin Romero. 5 3 With this and other movable property sold, the estates of John D. Wil- 
kins and Maria Nolan Wilkins had generated nearly $100, 000. 5 4 

Then, in May, 1854, about two months following the final sale of the Wilkins property, 
the Fourteenth Judicial District Court received the petition of Edward Francis Nolan and 
Robert H. Nolan of Londonderry, Ireland, and Evelina Nolan Wallace of Liverpool, England. 
They claimed to be the lawful heirs of Maria Nolan Wilkins and they named Franklin attor- 
ney S. H. McGill to represent them. 55 

The court -appointed attorney for the absent heirs, Jean Tessier, challenged the legiti- 
macy of their claim of kinship and the matter was taken to trial. On July 22, 1854, Judge 
Albert Voorhies ruled that all evidence clearly indicated that Edward and Robert Nolan and 
Evelina Nolan Wallace were in fact the next of kin of Maria Nolan Wilkins. 5 6 

In September, 1854, Jules Olivier remitted to S. H. McGill the first installment of the 
monies owing to the heirs of Maria Wilkins. There would be a total of six installments, 
totalling over $17,000, paid to her heirs. 57 With the legal processes completed, the heirs 
of John Douglass Wilkins and Maria Nolan Wilkins partitioned the estates and went then- 
separate ways. 



50. St. Mary Parish Original Estate No. 761. Benjamin Wilkins, John's younger brother, probably 
moved to Louisiana from Mississippi in the fall of 1851. For additional information on Benjamin see a 
succeeding segment of this article. 

51 . St. Mary Parish Original Estate No. 761. On January 3, 1859, Darby sold this plantation to Dr. 
Leonard J. Smith of New Iberia for $25,400. The sale included about 500 head of cattle. For this sale, 
see St. Mary Parish Conveyance Book M, p. 652. Smith and Darby were brothers-in-law. 

52. St. Mary Parish Original Estate No. 761 . 

53. Ibid. 

54. The land in Texas was sold later. Ibid. The total value of the estates of John and Maria Wilkins 
are not presented in ibid, because the proceeds from the sale of the Texas land and bonds were not re- 
corded here. 

55. St. Mary Parish Probate Book, 1852, p. 239. 

56. Ibid., p. 246. 

57. St. Mary Parish Original Estate No. 761. The payments in installments were occasioned by the 
terms of the sale. Purchasers were given up to six years to complete payment for their purchases. 
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PART III 

THE HEIRS OF JOHN D. WILKINS 

Once the estates of John D. Wilkins and his wife were fully probated, the heirs gradu- 
ally drifted away from St. Mary Parish. Benjamin Wilkins, who had come to St. Mary in 
the last months of his brother’s life, acquired land at the confluence of Bayous Teche and 
Fuselier in St. Martin Parish and there, in 1853, established Forest Home Plantation. 1 
Shortly thereafter, John Henry Wilkins left St. Mary Parish to reside for the remainder of 
his life with Benjamin and his family. 2 

Hardin Burnley returned to his plantation in Assumption Parish, and young John 
W. Maclin remained in Tennessee under the tutorship of Ids uncle. Thus, only Richard 
Wilkins remained in St. Mary Parish in the years immediately following the death of John 
D. Wilkins. 

In late December, 1849, Richard had bought a 240-acre plantation on the west side 
of Bayou Teche about two miles east of the St. Mary Parish Courthouse. The land was 
purchased from Horatio Bayless who had acquired it from Hilaire Carlin in April, 1844. 3 
To this acquisition, Richard added, in 1856, a 340-acre tract, bought from Alexander L. 
Fields, a local surveyor. 4 

The fifty-four slaves personally owned by John D. Wilkins were divided among the 
four heirs in 1853. Richard’s share of the Negroes went to work on his plantation, which 
he had named “Brunswick.” 

Although he planted sugarcane, Richard Wilkins’ planting operation cannot be con- 
sidered to have been one of the larger operations in St. Mary Parish. 5 In addition to sugar, 
however, Brunswick Plantation also produced large amounts of yams and corn which, in 
years of surplus, also served as cash crops. 6 

Like his father, Richard was interested in improving agricultural techniques. Toward 
this end, he was a founder of the local Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 7 

In the final analysis, however, Richard’s sojourn in St. Mary Parish seems to have been 
tied to the duration of the installment payments derived from the sale of his father’s estate. 
The last installment was paid to the heirs in March, 1859. 8 In July, 1860, Richard sold 

1. For additional details on Benjamin Wilkins, see the forthcoming segment of this article. 

2. There is no clear indication as to when John Henry moved to Benjamin's plantation, but Jules 
Olivier noted in 1858, for the first time, that John Henry did not personally receive his share of that 
years's installment payments from the sale of the Wilkins estate. St. Mary Parish Original Estate No. 761. 

3. The sale to Richard is found in St. Mary Parish Conveyance Book 13, p. 596. 

4. St. Mary Parish Conveyance Book L, p. 201 . It should be noted that the 1850 agricultural census 
indicates that Richard had only 120 acres under cultivation. In the decade that he remained on Brunswick 
Plantation, it is unlikely that he brought fifty percent of his acreage under cultivation. 

5. Champomier, Statement of the Sugar Crop . . . , reveals that in the decade that Richard remained 
in Louisiana his largest sugar production occurred in 1852 (120,000 lbs.), after which it declined for several 
years, reaching the low point (8,000 lbs) in the climatically disastrous year of 1856. A year before he sold 
Brunswick Plantation, Richard's production had risen to 1 10,000 lbs. 

6. This information is derived from the 1850 agricultural census of St. Mary Parish. 

7. Franklin Planters' Banner, March 3, 1853. 

8. St. Mary Parish Original Estate No. 761. 





